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TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


eres N spite of the opinion that many may hold 

that “The Man With the Hoe” is not 

the finest form of poetic expression, in 

that it is not uplifting, encouraging, or 

inspiring, or that it is not even true to 

the life. which it pretends to describe, we believe that 

there are few persons of taste and: discrimination who 

would say that the author of it has not in other verses 

proved himself to be a poet in the proper sense. A 

second volume of verse from the pen of Mr. Edwin 

Markham, which will come from the press Noy. 1, is 

therefore a literary event of no small importance. C@on- 

spicuous among the contents will be “ Lincoln, the 

Great Commoner,”’ which gives the book its title; ““ The 

Muse of Labor,” “ The Sower,” and “‘The Angelus,” 

the last two being inspired, as was “The Man With 
the Hoe,’ by Millet’s painting. 

Now these, particularly the fine lines on Lincoln, 
and other poems by Mr. Markham possess the true 
poetic qrality, and no one should begrudge him the 
felicity that he must experience in being made honor- 
ary member of many literary societies from Passama- 
quoddy to Ensenada, besides having had a number of 
flourishing societies named after him, and a hoe pin 
invented as a badge for clubs and lyceums. The latest 
accession to his club membership, by the way, comes 
this week from far Hawail. He has just been elected 
an honorary member of the Konai Kodac Klub of 
Koloa, Konai, H. I. 


A new book by Augustus C. Buell, author of that 
fine piece of biography and history, “Paul Jones: 
Founder of the American Navy,” is expected to come 
out about the end of the year. It is 4 historical ro- 
mance, or, a8 Mr, Buell calls it, a romantic history. 
its plan is in the nature of the history of a family run- 
ning through three generations, beginning with the 
period of the Old French War and coming down to 
about 1816. The scene is laid at first on the frontier 
of colonial New York—the Mohawk, Schoharie, and 
Upper Susquehanna Valleys—and is carried along there 
until near the end of the eighteenth century, when it is 
transferred to the Ohio and Kentucky or Northwest 
frontier. Those who have seen the manuscript say 
that, with the exception of fifteen or twenty names of 
characters slightly changed from the real, and enough 
of plot to weave a woof of romance into a web of fact, 
the book will ptove to be little less historical than Mr. 
Buell’s lite of Paul Jones; and at least one good lit- 


| pardonable egotism, 
| guage was destined before 


| language is losing ground everywhere, even in “ 





erary judge who has seen the manuscript says that it 
will not be much more romantic. 





The new edition of the autobiography of Sir Richard 


Burton, which is shortly to appear under the title of | 


“Wanderings in Three Continents,” under the editor- 
ship of Mr. W. H. Wilkins, is sure to revive interest in 
this great wanderer, who so strangely resembled a 
composite picture of the types of the peoples. among 
whom he loved to rove. In spite of the two lives of 
this man already published, and his own fragmentary 
biography, the last word has by no means been said. 
Sir Richard was a many-sided man, possessing great 
energies, with a knowledge of more than a score of 
languages and an unrivaled experience of Eastern 
life and literature. What the world needs, however, 
is a purely objective “ Life,” freed from all intimacy, 
and presenting him as he actually seemed to observers. 
This, unfortunately, we shall probably never have, 
the “observers” are scattered over the four quarters 
of the globe, and the. possibility of their collaborating 
is as remote as their isolation. 


as 


Food for reflection is offered by a comparison be- 
tween Prof. Brander Matthews's collection of 
on English and a recent paper by M. Jules Claretie 
the well-known academician and Director of La Comé- 
die Frangaise. Mr. Matthews, with gentle pride and 
declared that the American lan- 
many generations to assume 
the eontrolling position heretofore held by what 
been successively called ‘the Queen's English” and 
“the King’s English.” In a very different strain M. 
Claretie writes to Le Journal. He bemoans the fact 
that, in spite of the numerous “ the French 
dear ”’ 
Russia, where German and English are now preferred. 
And he thus concludes: veillez! La 
language francaise est aussi une patrie.” (Sentinels, be 
watchful! The French language is also a fatherland.) 
But that, to a philosopher like M. Claretie, should be 
the prime cause for its alleged decline, which, by the 
way, as is M. Jules 
Claretie. 


essays 


alliances,” 


* Sentinelles, 


we are not so ready to believe 


That Spanish-born young Professor of Philosophy 
at. Harvard, Mr. George Santayana, is about to present 
another volume of verse with the title, ‘A Hermit of 
Carmel, and Other Poems.” There is little doubt that 
this will constitute an important contribution to con- 
temporary English verse, for Prof. Santayana has the 
true poet's gift of forcing his broad knowledge and 
wide experience as well as an ever-feverish imagina- 
tion into the most simple yet perfectly tuneful lan- 
guage. At the same time, the suggestiveness of his 
muse offers plenty of meat for mystics. The title poem 
and its sequel, “ The Knight’s Return,” which are 
prominent in the forthcoming volume, are romantic 
representations of idealistic states of mind, a medley 
of mediaeval scenes woven around a very simple story. 
It is now seven years since Prof. Santayana produced 
his first volume of verse, “ Sonnets, and Other Poems,” 
which has been followed by “ Lucifer: A Theological 
Tragedy,” ‘‘ The Hermit’s Christmas,” “ The Sense of 
Beauty,” and “Interpretations of Poetry and Re- 
ligion.” 


“The Soverane Herbe,” being a history of tobacco 
by W. A. Penn, has just been published in this coun- 
try, with illustrations by W. Hartley. Since Fairholt’s 
“ Tobacco,” published in 1859, this is, perhaps, the first 
attempt to chronicle the career of “ the plant of won- 
drous feature”’ in a manner which all smokers will 
consider befitting. It is therefore a little singular 
that we have at the moment a book by a Frenchman 
on the same subject. _M. Maurice de Fleury,in his 
“Médecine de l’'Esprit "’ asks the question, Should lit- 
erary men smoke? He answers in the negative ahd 
cites Goethe, Heine, Victor Hugo, Balzac, Michelet, and 
the elder Dumas to bear him out. He curiously oyer- 
looks the fact, however, that among the weaknesses 
of literary men is the paradox that they do not usually 
practice what they preach. Charles Kingsley and Car- 
lyle had, on this point, however, the courage of their 
convictions, and expressed them as they smoked, 

cent nent 


Although many persons will.doubtless be first at- 
tracted to Lieut. Ellicott’s “Life of John Ancrum 
Winslow,” because therein they will find an authori- 
tative account of the sinking of the Alabama by the 
Kearsarge, which Winslow was then commanding, the 
book has an important bearing upon the whole his- 
tory of the United States Navy, for Winslow, ere he 
became a Rear Allmiral, had seen the sail replaced by 


steam and the wooden sides sheathed in iron. In 
other words, his active life extended throughout a 
most/impo epoch of naval development, spanning 
noxfess th distinct ages of transition. And after 
ai, the between the Kearsarge and the Alabama 
was t with much vigor to a definite close in 
The Century Magazine not so very long 
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19, 1901. 


Balfour's 


could book of this 
more anxiously 
awaited than the present memoir. At the 
time, inasmuch the Stevenson 

letters had been admirably edited, it 
some that the 


Graham 


scarcely name a 


which has been 


same as 
so 
with 
awaited, 


was 
was especially 
personality and his 
or 


dread memoir 
Mr. 
literary ability 
unknown quantities. It seems how- 
that Mr. Balfour’s work as editor could scartely 
have been better The volumes, con 
tain matter, and even where fa 
miliar ground has necessarily been gone over the work 
has been done in sympathetic and ufhackneyed fashion. 
Indeed, the memoir perhaps will have an even warmer 
welcome than that accorded to the letters. 

In his preface Mr. Balfour cays that-after Mr. 
felt obliged to abandon the preparatiofi of the 
he himself was requested to undertake it, 
the last two and a half years of 
own home was at Vailima 
immediate family, he 
intimate frieads who came “ 
of his life.”” He 


In Stevenson's case, if a 


feelings of 


as 3alfour's 


have been more 


less clear, 
cver, 
done. moreover, 


much entirely new 


Colvin 
work, 
for 
life his 
Apart from members of the 


because 


Stevenson's 


was the only one of Stevenson's 


in contact with every side 


adds 


nywhere, the rule holds, that 
all biography would be antobiography if it could; and 
| have availed myself as far as possible of the writings 
in which he has referred to himself and his past ex- 
perience. To bring together the passing allusions to 
himself? scattered widely throughout his works, was 
an obvious duty; at the same time my longer quota- 
tions, except in two or three manifest and necessary 
instances, have been taken almost entirely from the 
material which was hitherto either unpublished or 
issued only in the limited Edinburgh edition 

Since antobiography is wont to deal at some length 
with the first memories of its author, there seemed no 
occasion unduly to restrain this tendency in the case 
of the singer and interpreter of childhood, whose ‘ac- 
count of his early years is not only interesting in itself, 
but also of additional value for its illustration of his 
poems and essays. Again, in the representation of his 
adolescence, it must be remembered that he never 
wholly ceased to be a boy, that much that belonged to 
him in early youth remained with him in after life, 
and that enthusiasms and generous impulses would 
sweep in and carry him away tiil the end. 


Much, of course, he did outgrow, and that almost en- 
tirely his worse part. I feel that I should have done 
him a very ill service if [I had refrained from showing 
the faults of the immaturity from which the character 
and genius of his manhood emerged. He had many fail- 
ings, but few or none that made his friends think worse 
of him or love him any the less. To be the writer that 
he was amounted to a great exploit and service to 
humanity; to become the man that in the end he be- 
came seems to me an achievement equally great, an 
example no less eloquent, 

Undoubtedly the 
time important, 
chronicle of the first twenty-five or thir 
Stevenson's life. Upon this much fresh ligh 
Many extracts from unpublished manuscri; 
recollections of boyish or youthful days. 


most 
portions 


the 
volumes is 


interesting, and at same 


of these the 
y years of 
is thrown 
3 contain 
There is much matter concerning Stevenson's ances- 
tors, largely drawn from the unfinished fragment of 
“A Family of Engineers.”” The following, 
written by Stevenson of his grandfather, so well de- 
scribes his own character and love for the sea that it 
seems to apply as thoroughly to him as to old Robert 
Stevenson: 


although 


» There was another attraction which * * * ap- 
pealed to and perhaps first aroused a profound and en- 
during sentiment of romance; I mean the attraction of 
the new life. The seas into which his labors carried 
the new engineer were still scarce charted, the coasts 
still dark; his way on shore was often far beyond the 
convenience of any road, the isles in which he must 
sojourn were still partly savage. He must toss much in 
boats; he must often adventure on horseback by the 
dubious bridle track through unfrequented wilder- 
nesses; he must sometimes plant his lighthouse in the 
very camp of wreckers, and he was continually en- 
forced to the vicissitudes of outdoor life. The joy of 
my grandfather in this career was as strong as the love 
of woman. It lasted him through youth and manhood, 
it turned strong in age, and at the approach of death 
his last yearning was to renew these loved experiences 


Stevenson was always much interested in his own 
family history, the authentic records of which go back 
only to 1675. At times the name seemed to him to 
have been Norse. Again he clung to the vague tradi- 
tion that he.was “ somehow descended from a French 
barber surgeon who came to St. Andrews in the 
Bervice of one of the Cardinal Beatons.” Again, as 
Mr. Balfour writes: 

Even more fascinating was the theory, based on 
nothing more than the fact that Stevenson was used 
permanently as a surname by some of the proscribed 
Macgregors. To have proved himself a disguised 


clansman of Rob Roy, ard to have had James Mohr 
for the black sheep of the family, was a dream which 


* OBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, By Gra- 

‘THE LIFE OF ROB Volumes, With Portraits. Volume i., 
Pp. xi.-256. Volume IL, Pp. 275. New York; Charles Scrib 
ner’s Sone. 1001. Advance sheets. 





it was worth a world of pains to verify; 
and the possibility that James Stevenson 
in G w ave had a Highland alias 
upon his co ce and a claymore in his 
back parlor wag too delightful to be let go 
without a struggle. 

In 1887 Stevenson wrote an account of his 
father’s boyheod, as yet entirely unpub- 
lished, which was intended to form a later 
chapter to “A Family of Engineers.” This 
presents Thomas Stevenson in a new and 
most attractive light. Unfortunately these 
fragments are far too long for quotation, 
an@ yet unusually valuable. Here is one 


passage: 

Thomas Stevenson's entire life was dé- 
voted to the unremitting pursuit of a sct- 
entific profession, in which it was his 
dearest wish to see his son following m 
his footsteps. Yet it was from him that 
Louis derived all the romantic and artistic 
elements that drew him away from —— 
neering, and were the chief means by 
which he became an acknowledged master 
of his art. 

The differences between the pair were 
slight, the points of resemblance many, 
The younger man devoted his life to art 
and not to science, and the hold of dogma 
upon him was early relaxed. But the hu- 
mor and the melancholy, the sternness 
and the softness, the attachments and 
the prejudices, the chivalry, the generos- 
itv, the Celtic temperament, and the sensi- 
tive conscience passed direct from father 
to son in proportions but slightly varied, 
and to some who knew them both well, the 
father was the more remarkable of the 
two. One period of misunderstanding they 
had, but it was brief, and might have 
been avoided had either of the pair been 
less sincere or less in earnest. After- 
ward, and perhaps as a consequence, their 
comprehension and appreciation of each 
other grew complete, and their attachment 
was even deeper than that usually subsist- 
ing between father and only son. 

Stevenson's relations tg his mother were 
equally intimate, although nothing had 
been written ‘about her, because she out- 
lived him. Of Mrs. Stevenson, Mr. Balfour 
writes: 

In person she was tall, slender, and grace- 
ful; and her face aiid complexion retained 
their beauty, as her figure and walk pre- 
served their elasticity, to the last. ter 
vivacity and brightness were most attrac- 
tive. * * * Her undaunted spirit led her 
when nearly sixty to accompany her son, 
first to America, and then, in a racing 
schooner. through the remotest groups of 
the Pacific, finally to settle with him in 
the undisturbed spot where he had chosen 
his home. She had in the highest degree 
that readiness for enjoyment which makes 
light of discomfort and turns into a holli- 
day any break of settled routine. Her de- 
sire to be pleasant, her prompt interest 
in any experience, however new or unex- 
pected, her resolute refusa) to see the un- 
pleasant side of things, all had their coun- 
terpart in her son, enabling him to pass 
through the many dark hours that would 
have borne far more heavily upon his 
father’s temperament. 

An unpublished manuscript, dated May 18, 
1873, gives many interesting pictures of his 
infancy and early boyhood, of ‘‘ Cummie,”’ 
who became his nurse when he was only 
eighteen months old, and, in fact, of all 
his early surroundings. Here is a passage 
from it! 

In spite of her restrictions, Cummie was 
full of life and merriment. She danced 
and sang to her boy, and read to him most 
dramatically. She herself tells how, the 
last time she ever saw him, he sald to 
her, before a roomful of people. “It's you 
that gave me a passion. for the drama, 
Cummie. ‘‘ Me, Master Lou,"’ I sald; “TI 
never put foot inside a playhouse in my 
life.” ‘‘ Ay, woman,” said he, “ but it was 
the grand, dramatic way ye had of recit- 
ing the hymns.” 

In a piece of writing called ‘‘ Reminis- 
cences of Colinton Manse,"’ written proba- 
bly about 1872-3, are fascinating pictures 
of life in the Balfour home—the garden, 
the house, crossed “‘ by a stone-paved lob- 
by, with doors on either hand, that ex- 
tended the whole length of the house’; or 
the storeroom at one end of the long, low 
dining room. “ That storeroom was a most 
voluptuous place, with its piles of biscuit 
boxes and spice tins, the rack for buttered 
eggs, the little window that let in sun- 
shine and the flickering shadow of leaves, 
the strong, sweet odor of everything 
that pleaseth the taste of man."’ Partly on 
account of his delicacy much of Stevenson's 
time was at Colinton. Of the 
who was the head of the house, he 
writes freely in this fragment of autobiog- 
raphy: 

In her youth she 
very imperious, managing, and self-suffi- 
client Lut as she grew up she began to 
suffice for all the family as well. An ac- 
cident on horseback made her nearly deaf 
and blind, and suddenly transformed this 
wilful empress into the most serviceable 
and amiable of women. There were thir- 
teen of the Balfours, as (oddly enough) 
there were of the Stevensons also, and the 


and 


spent 
at 


was a wit and beauty, 


children of the family came home to her to | 


be nursed, to be educated, to be mothered, 
from the infanticidal climate of India, 
There must sometimes have been half a 
score of us children about the manse; and 
all were born a second time from Aunt 
Jane's tenderness. * * *, This little coun- 
try manse was the centre of the world; and 
Aunt Jane represented Charity. 


Stevenson had more than 
cousins, all born or bred in the 
hood of Edinburgh; forty of whom 
on his mother's side. Best beloved of all, 
and friend in after life, was 
Robert Alan Mowbray Stevenson, the only 
son his uncle Alan the 
“Child Play,” ate porridge “* 
explained it to country 
continually buried under 
Louis took hi ‘with milk 
country 


fifty first 
neighbor 
were 


his closest 


and cousin of 


his 


of 
who with 


sugar and be a 


snow,’ while 
and believed it 
suffering gradual 
These two cousins lived * 


inun- 
together 
and 
and * 


to be 1 
dation 
in a purely 


tire 


visionary 
sing up” 


space only 


state, were 
making 


for one 


never d of dre 


believe 
reminiscence of the Colinton days: 


But now 1 come to the 
dining room reminiscences, for after din 
ner, when the lamp was brought in and 
shaded, and my aunt sat down to read in 
the rocking chair, there 
space behind the sofa left entirely in the 
shadow. This was my’ especial domain; 
onee round the corner of the sofa, I had 
left the lightsome, merry indoors, and was 
out in the cool, dark night Il could almost 
see the stars. I looked out of the back 
window at the bushes outside. 1 lay in the 
darkest corners, rifle in hand, like a hunter 
in‘ a lonelyy bivouvac. I[ crawled about 
stealthily, watching the people in the circle 
of lampHght, with: some vague remem- 
brance of a novel that my aunt had read to 
me, where some fellow went out from ** the 


There is mor 


crown of my 


P. 


aunt | 


| as 
} with.”’ 





} with 


| told, 


| entirely clear to us, 


| on almost every page. 


| too closely 


Was a great open | 
' contains valuable appendices, 


héated ballroom" and moralized in the 


record of Stevenson’s boyhood from 
1859 to 1867 is remarkably full. It contains 
details as to his early masters, one of 
whom says Stevenson “was without ex- 
ception the most delightful boy I ever 
knew; full of fun, full of tender feeling; 
ready for his lessons, ready for a story, 
ready for fun.” Another found him “ the 
most intelligent and best informed boy in 
ait his experience.” No small part of 
Stevenson's education was gained through 
travel. The boy was “learning to ex- 
ercise the savoir-faire which came very 
naturally to his disposition. At hotels he 
used to go to the table d’héte alone, if 
necessary, and made friends freely with 
strangers. * * * His French master at 
Mentone gave him no regular lessons, but 
merely talked to him in French, teaching 
him piquet and card tricks, introducing 
him to various French people, and taking 
him to convents and other places.” His 
mother remarked of his other masters: “I 
think they found it pleasanter to talk to 
him than to teach him.” 

In the later student days the glimpses of 
early friendships are equally interesting, 
Swanston cottage being closely connected 
with these days. From 1867 to 1873 much 
time was spent in canoeing with Mr. Bax- 
ter and Sir Walter Ferrier. The private the- 
atricals at Prof. Fleeming Jenkins’s home 
in the early seventies interested him, but 
he usually preferred to see his friends 
apart from general society. ‘As for his 
clothes,’ of which a great deal has been 
sald, “‘he dressed to please himself. It 
would be impossible to record the varying 
phases in which a certain vanity, a need of 
economy, and a love of ease were com- 
bined.” But matters were coming to a 
crisis: 


But while the external course of his life 
seemed smooth, the deeper current had far 
more troubled a stream. For one thing, as 
we have seen, he was not interested in en- 
gineering, and al) the time he could spare 
from it was given up to the pursuit which 
had taken firm possession of him. The art 
of writing was his one concern, and to learn 
thiggshe was giving all his real self. In later 
life, when a master of his craft, he some- 
times doubted whether he would not have 
preferred a life of action had that been pos- 
sible to him. But it was not for any reason 
of health that he gave up engineering, but 
because his impulse to letters was at this 
time overpowering and admitted of neither 
substitute nor rival. There were, however, 
besides this misspending of his time and the 
misdirection of his labor, other difficulties 
that were far more grave. He had begun 
to work out for himself his own views of 
life—his religion and his ethics, his rela- 
tions to society, and his own place in the 
universe. He was following out the needs 
of his mind and nature; strictly sincere 
with himself,. he could never see things in 
their merely conventional aspect. He was 
young in sg and traveling at the fiery 
pace of his age and temperament; his 
senses were importunate, his intellect in- 
quiring, and he must either find his own 
way or, as he might well have done, lose it 
altogether. * * * Of all Stevenson's dif- 
ficulties those concerned with religion were 
the most important, if for no other reason 
than that they alone affected his relations 
with his father. The one was questioning 
dogmas and observances which the other 
regarded as impious to examine, and no 
sacrifice was too great for the father, no 
duty too arduous, if it could only avert 
from his child the doom of the freethinker. 
On the other hand, sooner than be tied to 
the doctrines of Calvinism, the lad called 
himself an atheist—such is ever the youth- 
ful formula of independence. 


Stevenson’s parents were generosity it- 
self. Anything necessary for his health or 
education was at once forthcoming. Din- 
ners and dances were given to his friends, 
all of whom were welcome at the house; 
but knowing how generous and openhearted 
the boy was “until he was three and 
twenty they restricted him, as others of 
his friends also were restricted * * * to 
5 shillings a week pocket money.” 

Another fragment of autobiography en- 


titled ‘‘From Jest to Earnest” relates to 
“natural growth, the coming of friends 
and the study of Walt Whitman” ag great 
factors in Stevenson's development. It gives 
much fuller and more fascinating portraits 
of ‘ Bob,” Charlies Baxter, Ferrier, and 
Sir Walter Simpson than can be found in 
“Talk and Talkers’’; showing especially 
the influence of the former upon Steven- 
son's development. ‘“‘ The mere return of 
‘Bob,’”’ Stevenson declared, “‘ changed at 
once and forever the course of my life. I 
was done with the sullens for good; there 
was an end of green sickness for my life 
soon as I had got a friend to laugh 
Outside the influence of friends 
there was “the continual influence of 
books, and although Stevenson was never 
a scholar in the strict and more arid 
sense, few men ever brought so great an 
enthusiasm to the studies of their choice." 

And so closely and most illuminatingly 
Mr. Balfour follows Stevenson’s life, from 
1873, then ‘“‘a law student with literary 
tastes,"’ through his legal studies and ad- 
mittance to the bar, tracing the gradual 
rise and perfecting ot his later friendships, 
and especially that with Colvin, Henley, 
Gosse, and other well-known men; dwell- 


| ing upon his gradual mastery of the art of 


writing and his increasingly close relations 
his family. There are°also full ac- 
counts of his travels; his first meeting with 
Mrs. Osbourne, to whom he was at once 
attracted; the California days, followed by 
the marriage, and all the other familiar de- 
tails of Stevenson's later life. All these are 

however, freshly and in particularly 
intimate fashion, and with a wealth of 
small detail which makes Stevenson's life, 
down to his latest days, completely and 
Never, it may well be 
a life story been set down which 


said, has 


| net only contained so little to regret, but in 


wBich each added detail makes its subject 
increasinely dear to his friends 

Mr. [Salfour’s record tempts to quotation 
His entire sympathy 
with his subject, never degenerating into 
mere hero worship, makes. his concluding 
chapter of some thirty pages—"' R. L. 8.” 
one of the most faseinating portions of an 
entirely fascinating book. 
related for adequate quotation 
and for perfect appreciation must be read 
whole. 

second yolume, besides a full index, 
‘ with, among 
other things. translations of an~* Address 
to Samean Students,” one on ‘“ Missions 
in the Scuth Sea,” 
fairs. A’ tuli chronological list of Steven- 
son's writings adds to the valve of the 
book. The volumes are attractively print- 
ed and bound, and contain a_ portrait. of 
Mrs. Sievenson at the age of thirty and one 
of Stevenson at twenty-séven, ‘the latter 
redrawn trem a charcoal sketch made by 
Mrs. Osbeurne at the time of their first 


ne a 
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; mecting. 


NEW YORK, 


But it is almost | 
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| 


- MR, ROOSEVELT. 
ee 


A Complete List of His Books, 
with Bibliographical and De- 
scriptive Notes. 


R. ROOSEVELT is commonly 
spoken of as the most literary 
of American Presidents since 
Jefferson, Those who use 
this formala must either have 
forgotten John .Quincy Ad- 


Jefferson’s immediate predecessor; for the 
younger Adams, who followed the author 


White House after an interval of six- 
teen years, was even more of a man of 
letters than Jefferson himself. He wrote 
poems and hymns, an historic tale in 
two volumes, lectures on rhetoric and ora- 
tory, letters on Masonry, and a report 
on weights and measures, and trans- 
lated Wieland’s heroic poem “ Oberon” 
and Gentz’s work on,the American Revolu- 
tion. His personal letters were published, 
without authority, in England, and trans- 
lated into French and German; while his 
diary, as edited and condensed for pub- 
lication by his son, is a work, I should 
judge, of considerably more than 2,000,000 
words. 

None of his successors—or predecessors 
either, for that matter—has matched this 
record in the variety or amount of his Iit- 
erary output, though Mr. Roosevelt will 
probably rival it if he lives to be as old 
as Mr. Adams was when his long political 
career—as varied as Mr. Roosevelt's own— 
came to un end in a committtee room of 
the Capitol at Washington. For already, a 
week befure his forty-third birthday, Mr. 
Roosevelt's printed ‘words must number 
nearly two million. History, biography, po- 
litical and critical essays and addresses he 
has put forth with a liberal though not 
a hasty hand. Evidences of careful prep- 
aration are almost invariably to be found 
in his writings, and his honesty and ag- 
gressiveness are conspicuous in them all. 
“The style is of the man himself” is con- 
spicuously true in his case. 

Mr. Roosevelt has always been a great 
reader, delighting in poetry and fiction, as 
well as in history, biography, and, in gen- 
eral, the literature that deals with actual 
events and persons. His writings abound 
in critical references to what is sometimes 
called light literature; yet books of serious 
purpose have naturally formed the staple 
of his reading, and nothing could have been 
more characteristic of the man than his 
calling on the author of ‘“‘ How the Other 
Half Lives”’ to see what could be done to 
alleviate the misery of the dwellers in New 
York's overcrowded east side tenements. 
Shortly after that startling revelation of 
conditions was made, Jacob A. Riis found 
on his desk a card inscribed ‘‘ Mr. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,” with this message written 
across the face: ‘‘I have read your book, 
and have come to help.”’ The two men 
have been close friends ever since, and no 
one has more effectively backed up the 
big-hearted journalist and humanitarian 
than has the new President. In this he has 
shown himself his father’s son. 

Having occasion to write of the President 
as an author, and having, therefore, to con- 
sult the scores of volumes in which his writ- 
ings are fo be found, it proved convenient 
to at hand bibliography. 
Having prepared aid, it 
worth while and fill 
the a 
It has given me a profound sympathy 


have a skeleton 
seemed 
it 


valuable 


such an 


to go ahead out; 


and experience has been 
one. 
with those unfortunates to whom bibliog- 
raphy signifies anything but the utilization 
as it were. As a by-product, 
to the compiler; as a 


stone-breaking must, 


of waste, 


may have its uses 


habitual pursuit, by 


seem frivolous 
effort in work of this sort, 


Roosevelt's 


comparison, a occupation 


As a maiden 

the following catalogue of Mr. 

works is submitted with all deference. 
JOSEPH B. GILDER. 


1. THE NAVAL WAR OF 1812; or, The 
History of the United States Navy during 
the last war with Great Britain. With dia- 
grams, 8vo, XXXVIII -|- 551 pages, cloth, 
$2.50. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons, 1882 Reprinted 1882, 1883, 
1889, 1893, 1807, 1898S, 1900, and 1901, 


The attempt to 
history 


first write 


of 


an 
In 

the 
border; 


1883 a 
land 


and 


the war in question. 
inserted, describing 
the 
an additional chapter 
of the 
Roosevelt 


this 


preface was 
campaigns 
in 


study 


on Canadian 
a long and careful 
battle of New 
twenty-four 
book was first 


Two years 


was made 


Mr. 
when 


Orleans was 
years old 
lished in 1882 


he was graduated from 


pub- 
had passed since 
Tle 
held office at that time, being a member 
the State Legislature from 1882 to IS84 


2. HUNTING TRIPS OF A RANCH- 
Sketches and Sport on the North- 
ern Cattle Plains. Illustrated, XVI -|- 347 
pages. Medora edition, quarto, 200 num- 
bered copies, subscription only, $15. © 1885 
Trade edition, 8vo, beveled boards, $3. New 
York and London: G.: P. Putnam's Sons 
1886. Reprinted 1S8S6, 18U0, 1805, 1897, 180%, 
(as part of “ Big Game Hunting,"’) 1899, 


Harvard first 


| and 1901, 





Putnam's | “TTTuntine Trine of a 


ts 


Apart from the hunting sketehes there 


O¢ 


ams, or confounded him with his father— ; 


of the Declaration of Independence tn the | 


it | 


impartial | 
| cloth, $1.25 
} wins, 
| New edition 1895; reprinted 1898 and 1001. 


| of 


of |} 





| States, 


j an account of personal experiences om the 


author's “Elk Horn” and “ Chimney 
Butte” ranches at Medora, N. D, With 
twenty-seven full-page and eight smaller 
engravings from designs by A. B. Frost, 
R. Swain Gifford, J. C. Beard, Fannie B. 
Gifford, and Henry Sandham, Dedicated 
“to that keenest of sportsmen and truest 
of friends, my brother, Diliott Roosevelt.” 


3. THOMAS HART TON. erican 
ginsaanent ata oo pagan alt Bas 
Boston and New York: 
Paver ap cla? te dirt to volumes 
vo o! - 
fo the ‘American. Statesmen 1s ey | 
sets haye 


ts, at $112, net, per set. 
ait been bos7 Reprinted (owioeks 
1890, 1891, 1892, (twice), } 
1890, (twice,) and 1t A t2mo edition 
from the new plates was printed in the 
same year and reprinted in 1899 and 1900 
(twice.) 

A sympathetic study of the character 
and public services of the stalwart Demo- 
cratic statesman who for thirty years rep- 
resented in the Senate the pioneer Weét- 
ern State Missouri. This book was copy- 
righted in 1886, in which year the author 
was the unsuccessful Republican candidate 
for Mayor of New York. 


4. GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. (American 
Statesmen Series.) 16mo. % Zo 370_ pages. 
Cloth, $1.25. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, ifflin & Co. Repemtes 1889, 1 
1891, 1892, 1893, 1895, 1896, 1808, and 1890 
(twice.) Reset in 1898, and included in the 
large-paper edition of the American States- 
men derles. A 12mo edition from the new 
plates was printed in the same year, Re- 
printed 1899, 1900, and 1001. 

A spirited account of the career of the 
most brilliant of the founders of the Re- 
public, who represented America in Paris 
during the French Revolution, made the 
final draft of the Constitution of the United 


States, and originated the Erie Canal, 


5. ESSAYS ON PRACTICAL POLITICS. 
(Questions of the Day Series No. 49.) 8vo, 
74 pages. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 40 cents. 
New York and London: P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1888. 

Two essays from The Century—" Phases 
of State Legislation,” (January, 1885) and 
“Machine Politics in New York City ” (No- 
vember, 1886); with introduction replying to 
criticisms. Out of print in this form, but 
incorporated in ‘‘ American Ideals, and 


Other Essays," 1897. 


6. RANCH LIFE AND THE HUNTING 
TRAIL. [Illustrated by Frederic Reming- 
ton. Royal 8vo, 186 pages. Cloth, $5. New 
York: The Century Company. 1888. Re- 
printed (at $2.50) 1896, 1807, 1899, and (with 
new cover design) 1901. 

Entirely distinct from the author's simi- 
larly entitled volume, ‘‘ Hunting Trips of a 
Ranchman,” but deals with adventures in 
the same country, and similar in their 
general character. The illustrations num- 


ber 94. 


7. THE WINNING OF THE WEST. 8vo. 
Cloth, $2.50 per volume. Volume I. “ From 
the Alleghanies to the Mississippi,'’ 1769- 
1776. XIV + 352 pages. 1889. 

Vol. Il. “From the Alleghanies to the 
Mississippi,"’ 1777-1783. 427 pages, 1800. 

Vols. 1. and Il. were reprinted 1889, 1891, 
18M, 1205, 1896, 1897, 1894, 1900, and 1901. 

Vol. IlJ. *“‘The Founding of the Trans- 
Alleghany Commonwealths,’’ 1784-1790. Vv 
+ 339 pages, 1893. Reprinted 1898, 1899, 
1900, and 1901. 

Vol. IV. “ Louisiana and the Northwest,” 
1701-1807. XI -|- 363 pages. 1896. Reprinted 
1898, 1899, 1900 (twice), and 1901. 


The Caniel Boone edition of this work, 
published in 1893 and still in print, is an 
édition de The 
set contains a sheet of the original manu- 
the author's handwriting The 
on 


luxe first volume of each 


script, in 
illustrations 


India paper. 
morocco, $15 per vol.; 


throughout printed 
Royal Svo, 4 vols., 


full levant 


are 
% levant 
morocco, 
$25 per vol. 
This is Mr 
It is dedicated, 
‘to 


Roosevelt's most important 


work with permission, to 


Francis Parkman, whom Americans 
who feel the pioneer history of 
their In 
a sense it supplements Parkman's brilliant 
French and 
with 


revolutionary 


a pride in 


country are so greatly indebted.”’ 


series on the struggles of the 


with the Indians and each 


before 


English 
other, 

Written with abundant knowledge, 
The 


not yet finished, but each volume 


the period. 


and in 


a thoroughly readable style. work is 


is com- 


plete in itself. 


8 EPISODES OF THE WINNING OF 
THE WEST, edited by Frank Lincoln 
Olmsted, a compilation from Mr. Rooze- 
velt’s work, described above, 12mo, XV 
-|- 247 pages, cloth, #0 cents net. New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons 19V0 
Reprinted 1901 


YORK. (Historic Towns Seri 
izmo, XVII. -|- s, 
London and New Y ; Long- 
& Co. 189. Reprinted 189i. 


.% NEW 
With maps, 


Green 


account 


but popular 
York City, 


A highly condensed 
the history New 
exposition of the causes underlying its de- 
metropolis Pre- 
edited 
The 


of with an 


into a great 
for the 


A 


velopment 


series by 


request 
E 


pared by 


the late Prof Freeman edition j 


| issued in 1595 containe d an additional chap- iq 


ter, (10 pages,) reviewing the events of the 
the«tem 
Hah by 


Parkhurst and other reform 


preceding fivé years, including 


porary overturning of Tammany 
Rev. Di 


and the 


the 


ers, election of Mayor Strong 


10 THE WILDERNESS HUNTER: An 
Account of the Big Game .of the Umited 
and Its Chase with Horse, Hound, 
nd Rifle Illustrated XVI! '}472 pages. 
Large-paper edition, Iimited to 200° num- 
bered copies, quaylo, buckram, $1). (Out of 
prme,) Trade edition, oeta¥e,-cletit,- $3.50. 


1901. 





NEW YO RK, 





New York and London: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 1893. Reprinted 1897, 1898 (as a part 


of “ Big Game Hunting),’’ and 1901, 


Describes the American wilderness as it 


was and is, with certain heroes of the old 
frontier, such as Boone, Crockett, Houston, 
Carson, ard pictures the life of the cattle- 
With draw- 
B. 


and 


raiser and cowboy of to-day. 


ings by Frederic Remington, A. 
Henry Sandham, J. C. Beard, 
and reproductions of photographs showing 
game killed by the author, &c. Dedicated 


*To E. R.”" (Mrs. Roosevelt.) 


11. AMERICAN BIG GAME HUNTING. 
Edited by Theodore Roosevelt and George 
Bird Grinnell. Illustrated. 8vo, 345 pages, 
cloth, $2.50. New York: Forest and Stream 
Publishing Company, 1803. Reprinted 1901. 


Published for, and In the 
purpose the Boone and Crockett Club, 
of Mr. Roosevelt of the 
organizers (1887) and first (till 
1896). Contains a paper by him (10 pages) 


Frost, 


others, 


K, 


furtherance of 


s of, 
which 


was one 


President 
on * Coursing the Prongbuck.”’ 
12. HERO 


HISTORY. 
Theodore 


TALES FROM AMERICAN 
By Henry Cabot Lodge and 
Roosevelt. Ilhustrated. 12mo, 
X +335 pages, cloth, $1.0). New York: The 
Century Company 1895 Reprinted. 1995, 
(twice), 1806, 1807, 1808, 1809, 1900, and 1901. 

Twenty-six stories, sketches, and charac- 
ter 
&c 


sailors, 
Mr. 


twelve by Senator Lodge. 


Studies of soldiers, statesmen, 


fourteen being by Roosevelt and 


Intended to in- 
culcate patriotism in the hearts of the ris- 
illustrated 


Dedi 


with 
ated “ 


ing generation. Profusely 


portraits, battle pieces, &c to 
Dy R."" (Mrs 
owe the suggestion 
etc.”” 


An 


bossed 


“To you we 
thi 


K. Roosevelt) 


of writing book, 


edition in two quarto volumes, em- 


in 
the 


Instruction 


Braille point, has been brought 
Pennsylvania In 
of Blind, 
to 


out by titution for the 


the among whose 


pupils it is reported have proved very 


popular. 


18. HUNTING IN MANY LANDS 
by Theodore Roosevelt and George Bird 
Grinnell. Illustrated, Svo, 448 pages, cloth, 


$2.50. Forest and Stream Publishing Com- 
pany. 1895. Reprinted 1901. 

Published for the 
Club. Includes ‘“ Hunting 


Country ” 


Edited 


and Crockett 


in the Catt 


Boone 
le 


(40 pages) by Mr. Roosevelt. 


14, TRAIL 
by George 
Roosevelt 
cloth, $2.50. 
Company. 

Published and Crocke 
Club. Mr 


velt, “On the Little Missouri" (17 


AND CAMP FIRE, Edited 
Bird Grinnell and Theodore 
I}lustrated. 8vo, 355 pages, 
Forest and Stream Publishing 

1897. 
for the 


Includes two papers by 


Boone tt 


Roose- 
pages) 


and “‘The Bear's Disposition” (7% pages). 


15. AMIRICAN IDEALS, and Other 
Essays, Social and Political. 12mo. XIII. -!- 
354 pages, cloth, $1.50, New York 1d 
London: G. P. Putnam's Sons 1807 Re- 
printed 1898, 189”, and 1001. Edition in 8vo, 
1901, 


The two Century essays, which were re- 
printed in the Questions of the Day series, 
together with 
essays, reviews, and addresses. The earliest 
“Phases of State 
ary, 1885); and the 
Maxim,” a lecture before the Naval War 
College (June, 1897). The essays have ap- 
peared in Scribner's, The Atlantic, The 
North American Review, The Forum, The 
Review of Reviews, &c. Dedicated 
Henry Cabot Lodge.” Preface dated Saga- 
more Hill, October, 1897. 

16. BIG GAME HUNTING. Immediately 
after the war with Spain the publishers of 


are here reproduced, other 


is Legislation,”” (Janu- 


latest, ‘‘ Washington's 


“to 


| illustrated, with reproductions of portraits, 


} Svo, 





“The Wilderness Hunter” reissued these 
two books in a single volume, entitled ‘‘ Big 
Game Hunting.’” One thousand numbered 
copies, signed by the author, were printed 
and sold at $10, $15, and $20 per volume. 
The work is now out of print. This work 
confounded with the Boone | 
book, ‘‘American Big 
New York and Lon- 
188. 


“Hunting Trips of a Ranchman” a | 


is not to be 
and Crockett Club 
Game Hunting" (XI). 
don: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


17. OLIVER CROMWELL. Illustrated. 
8vo, 260 pages, cloth, $2. New York: Charlies 
Scribner’s Sons. 1900. Reprinted Novem- 
ber, 1900, and February, 1901. 


A monograph on “ one of the greatest of | 
all by far the 
ruler of England itself,’ telling 
of his life, describing his battles, and com- 


Englishmen and greatest 


the story 
menting on his acts in the Nght of the au- 
legislator, 


Admirably 


thor’s personal expegience 


soldier. 


as 
administrator, and 
Dated “bE 
tive Chamber, Albany, June, 1900.”” 


xecu- 


documents, buildings, &c. 


18. Illustrated, 

New York 

fteprinted 
twice in 


THE ROUGH RIDERS. 
X1I+298 pages, cloth, $2. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 180). 
twice in 1800 and (in 12mo form) 
1900, 

Written immediately after the close of the 


Spanish war and reprinted from Scribner's 
Magazine, in which its publication as a se- 
isvo. A pictur- 
esque and highly interesting account of the 
> Vol- 
Lieut. 


Texas, 


rial was begun in January, 


organization of the First United State 
Col. Wood 


Antonio, 


unteer Cavalry by and 


Col. and 
Au- | 


trations 


toosevelt at San 





of its service, on in Cuba, June 


orty 
from photographs, with photogravure 
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foot, 


gust, 1808. BY full-page illu 


fron- ; 
author as Colonel, 
of 


* On 


tisplece portrait of 


and half-tone 
sketch 
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portrait 
behalf of 
bor 
the five res 


reproduction 


Dana Gibson. 
Riders, I 


and 


by 


Rough dedicate this xk to} 


officers men of ilar 


regiments which, together with mine, made 


cavalry division at Santiago, Exec- | 
utive Mansion, Albany, N. Y., May 


up the 


1, 1800 


19 THE STRENUOUS LIFE E iys 
i addresses. Frontispiece portrait, l2mo, 
> pages, cloth, $1.50. New York: The Cent- 
ury Company 100. Reprinted . > 101 
New edition, with four additional spe 


occupying p 226 to 207, October, 1001 


iges 


Original edition opened with address, 


The Strenuous Life,’"’ Hamilton Club, Chi- | 
10, 1900, 
birthday 
1900, 


closed with 


at « 


April and 
‘Gr a ie 


Tll., April 
eleven es 


cago, 


address, jalena, 


The other contents were 


says written in 1899 and 1900, 


The The» Outlook, 
The Independent, The 
man, and St. Since his acce 
the 


re- 


printed from Century, 
McClure'’s, 


Nicholas. 


Church- | 
ssion 
to Presidency a edition has 


new ap- 


peared, (October, 1901,) containing addre« es 
at the 
Colorado Springs, 
The 
“ National 
rives special significance from its delivery 
only four days before the assassination of 


delivered this year Pan-American 


Exposition, 
Vt., 
four 


Burlington, 
last of 
Duties,"’ 


and these 





Minneapolis. 


speeches, on de- 


+ the President's predecessor. 


20. SAGAMORE SERIES. — Just before 
the Presidential election of 1900 Messrs. 
Putnam issued a uniform edition of six of 
Mr. Roosevelt's works, ‘‘The Rough Rid- 
ers"’ being included with the five books 
that bear their own imprint—i. e., “ The 
Naval War of 1812," “‘ The Winning of the 
West,” ‘‘ Hunting Trips of a Ranchman,”’ 
“The Wilderness Hunter,’’ and ** American 
Ideals.” The last-named work, which oc- 
cupies the first two volumes of this edi- 
tion, contains a biographical introduction 


SATURDAY, 


OCTOBER 19, 


by the author’s personal friend and polit- 
ical supporter Gen. Francis Vinton Greene. 
Fifteen vols., 16mo, cloth, 50 cents per vol.; 
paper, 25 cents per vol. 


21. ALLEGHANY EDITION. — The same 


house has in preparation a large paper iilus- | 


trated edition of “The Winning of the 
West,”’ (4 vols.), The Naval War of 1812," 
‘Hunting Trips of a Ranchman,” “ The 
Wilderness Hunter,”’ and * American 
Ideals," the eight volumes to be sold in sets 
only, half levant, $72; buckram, $40. 


Better Than Wri ‘ing Novels.* 
Folks are 
and to rear 


more Important than words, 
a child well is better than to 
write a novel. Therefore, while ‘‘ The Cent- 
ury Book for Mothers” can be 
called literature, it is more worthy of bring- 
ing before the notice of the public than 
ninety-nine one-hundredths of the fiction 
that fills the eye and the mind of the multi- 
tudes who reagl. 

It seems trite to say that no science is so 
important, and none more neglected, than 
the science of motherhood. When one re- 
flects upon the vast number of mothers 
shut up in the contracting chambers of 
poverty and ignorance, and that other and 
which Mrs. 
Wetherell ” an admirably 
self-imprisoned in the 
tracting chamber of luxurious selfishness, 
the wonder Is not that the human race 
should have fallen so far below its poten- 
tlalities. but that it should not have be- 
come almost extinct through the flickering 
ont of the neglected baby lives. 


There 


scarcely 


c ‘inal class, of 
Constance is 


drawn type con- 


is something Infinitely in 
bewilderment with which a 
mother the 
for which she has had no train 
fatuous delicacy on 
the part of her elders has taught her rath 
The 
fiction, 
her to look 
id her into 


pathetic 
the young 


grapples strange problem 


babyhood 


ing; which, indeed, a 


er to ignore her possibilities 
poetry, all her 


taught 


among 
lover? Yes; all her 
it her associates have 
for him, the who is to lk 
that new world, which is the old 

the baby? Never is that interruption 
hes personal life to be contemplated for a 
And it her, 
ignorant, often indignant, like a thunder- 
bolt of a clear sky. It has never en- 
tered into her scheme of things; it is 
puzzling, a disturbing, an tr 

not to be eliminated and not to 


prince 


moment! comes to helpless, 
out 
sim- 
pl a istent 


factor, be 
understood 


“The Century Book for Mothers’ 
of key to 

It gives 
counsel upon 


is a 


this confused human prob- 
simple, clear, 
all ordinary tontingencies 


motherhood and babyhood. 


sort 


lem. 


of fourteen chapters that really cover the 
entire ground, Part II. goes into minute 
details, consisting of questions and answers 
formerly appearing in the valuable little 
magazine Babyhood. A full table of con- 
tents and an excellent index add to the 
value of the book. The directions 
clear that she “‘may run that readeth,”’ 
and the style is so luminous that the book 
cannot fail to command the interest of all 
to whom its subject appeals—that is to say, 
to all sorts and conditions of mothers. 
Should it He within easy reach of every 
mother’s hand, it would lessen incalculably 


her anxieties, would change her blind grop- | 


ings into a firm and intelligent control of 
her nursery, and would set the little feet in 
safe and pleasant paths, To carry out its 


*THE CENTURY BOOK FOR MOTHERS. 
A Practical Guide in the Rearing of Healthy 
Children. By Leroy Milton Yale, M. D., 
formerly Lecturer on the Diseases of Children 
at Bellevue Hospital Medical College, N. Y., 
and Gustav Pollak, Editor of Babyhood. Pp. 
48. 8vo. New York: The Century Company. 
$2.00 net. 
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Zs 


precepts will go a great way toward secur- 
ing for the new generation that gift of gifts, 


*mens sana in corpore 


sano.’ 


In our appreciation of Mr. Herbert 
Trench’s ‘“* Deirde Wed,”’ under the heading, 
"A New and Notable Poct,” in THs Tm™eEs 
SATURDAY RE ggpy of Oct. 12, we inadver- 
tently Sasitroa Wetate that it was the pub- 
lication of Jolt: Lane, of the Bodley Head. 
We take this opportunity of rectifying that 
sion, and of adding that Mr. Lane is 
about to publish the long-announced work 
of Mr. William Archer entitled ‘ The Poets 
of the Younger Generation.” In this critical 
urvey of modern poets and their work, oc- 
curs a handsome tribute to the genius of 
Mr. Trench, accompanied by one of Mr. 
Bryden’s fine wood-cut portraits. 





| Second Edition 
| in Preparation 
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| ® 
Warwick 


Trask’s | 


— of the 
Knobs 


By 


‘dohnUriLloyd 


Author of 
“S$ tringtowwn onthe Pike” 


12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 


Northernmost Kentucky, or “the Knod 
region,” again furnishes us the scene of a 
powerful Warwick is a great 


character in fiction, The events that 
come in rapid su:cession to the house of 
Warwick involve the reader in their 
mazes. No longer an onlooker, he takes 
part in the struggies here so well depicted. 
Amid the stirring scenes of the Civil 
War we cat&h a glimpse of the real 
Southern home ; feel its love and hospi- 
tality, end breathe its atmosphere of true 
Southern patriotism. 


novel. 





First Edition in America 





Dodd, Mead & Company 
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A first edition of 50,000 copies 
‘* Wild Animals I Have Knog” has sold 


over 100,000 copies. 


By ERNEST SETON- THOMPSON 


BEING A TRUE 


ACCOUNT OF THE DOINGS 


OF FIVE QUADRUPEDS AND THREE BIRDS 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


T is more richly illustrated than 
any previous book .with Mr. 


Seton- Thompso 
table drawings, of which there 
-are.more than two hundred. 
There are many full-page draw- 


n’s own inimi- 


ings, and most ef the type pages 
are ornamented with his charac- 
teristic marginal sketches. 


Ihave Known,” fully equalling that 
most popular bcok in character; solid- 
ity, illustration and general worth. 


HIS book is by far the 


most important work of 
the famous author-artist 
since his “Wild Animals 
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SO ER BEE 


f poets, 


owen 
Prof. Masson's Searching and 


Sympathetic Biography and 
His Estimate of the *‘ Row- 
ley” Antiques.” 


admirable secondary func- 

tion of this reissue of Prof. 

David Masson’s ‘“ Chdtter- 

ton ""—it was originally pub- 

Nshed forty odd years ago as 

a chapter in a volume of col- 

. has very long been out 

of print, and is now given to the public 

in a greatly expanded form—will be 

served if {t shall happily revive the study, 

for their own sake, of the altogether unique 
antique poems of the ‘‘ Marvelous Boy.” 


In a period when mere knowledge of the 
lives of authors, their personal pecu- 
liarities, the pathos or romance of their 
careers, too often usurps the place of a 
first hand knowledge of their works; when 
the pleasant perusal of sketches of liter- 
ary men is too apt to be mistaken for the 
study of literature—anything which stimu- 
lates the turning to forgotten or neglected 
pages and the serious critical search for 


subjects of admiring contemplation, of ap- | 


preciation and of individual re-apprise- 
ment is to be commended, And this 
valuable purpose Prof. Masson's biography 
of the precocious Bristol boy most in- 
contestably serves. Not only does the life 
sketch in itself afford an almost irre- 
sistible incitement to take down from the 
shelf the dust capped volume of 
“ wroten by T. Rowlie,” 
ing portion of this work by the venerable 
Edinburgh Emeritus Professor of Litera- 
ture, which is the part most amplified in 
the present reissue by the insertion of new 
and more 
essay his 
Of these 


matter, makes even stronger 
positive than did the original 
praise of the Rowley Antiques. 
he goes so far as to say that 
as worthy of being still read as many por- 


tions of the voetry of Byron, Shelley, and | 
affirms } 
| itself the best in Bristol; 


Keats,’”’ while of their author he 
that he had ‘a more specific fire and force 
of imagination, a dash more of the mystic 
vision and faculty divine than 
cernible”’ in Pope, Thompson, and Gold- 
smith, (with whom, of course, he 
any comparison as to their complete 
ties and accomplishments.) The majority 
of those who read this work will turn 
with an increased admiration, verging on 
wonder and awe, to Chatterton’s poems, 
for both the vivid presentation of the ec 
centric personality of the unhappy young 
poet and the skillful 
strange product of his 
compelling. 


activi- 


genius are 


Far more, ihan in the case of most 
some knowledge—the fuller the 
ter—is necessary to a comprehension of the 
works, when we come to Chatterton. His 
biography, as Prof. Masson has handled it, 


too, 


bet- 


is a commentary and explanation which | 


once in evidence seems indispensable to the 
apprehension of the poems—a kind of an 
accompaniment obligato to” the 
archaic, unevenly 
song of the genius 
his garret. The 
ble, puts the reader in 
understanding of that operation of remark- 
precocious, en- 
through 


strange 
and beautiful 


boy 


laborious, 
quaint 


possession of an 


able circumstances upon a 
ergetic, wayward, abnormal mind 
which the unique poetic progeny known as 
the works of Thomas Chatterton were be- 
gotten and ultimately cast upon the world. 


One looks in vain in this ‘‘ Life’’ for the 
date of Chatterton’s birth—Nov. 20, 1752— 
a little fact of great landmark and ref- 
erence value, that the reader is justly 
entitled to in any biography. But 
with this exception, (and the presence of 
the inappropriate and intrusive first chap- 
ter, entitled ‘‘ Wilkes and 


; Successfully 
| Small amusement and renown. 


poems | 
but the conclud- | 


“they are | 
} dogged, 


fe Ais- ; of procuring it. * * * 


disclaims | 


exposition of the | 
| through 


quite | 


; temptation 


lonely in | 
author, so far as is possi- | 


| variety 


| an apprentice to the 


Liberty,”) the | 


burden-en to the son, who, after a fashion, 
continued the vocation, but delved In met- 
aphorical rather than real graves, and up- 
turned from the depths of the ‘“ muniment 
chest’’ the ancient manuscripts that were 


the analogues of the old bones his an- 
cestors had pondered upon. 

Not all of his activity, however, was em- 
ployed in this manner, for he wrote his 
first poem, without any direct incentive 
from the old manuscripts, when he was 
ten years old—'' On the Last Epiphany; or, 
Christ’s Coming to Judgment '’—the Initial 
endeavor in a long series which later par- 
alleled the Antiques which he ascribed to 
Rowley. It was published in Felix Far- 
ley’s Bristol Journal, Jan. 8, 1763, and 
from that day Chatterton was a sworn 
poet. 


Presently the boy becomes an attorney’s 
apprentice, and the conditions of his new 
life were not such as to benefit a nature 
already predisposed to unhappiness and 
disaster. He is described as at this time 
“of proud and sullen temper’, discontented 
with his situation, ambitious, conscious of 
his genius, yet treated asa boy and menial 
servant.” In the meantime, partly as the 
fruit of suggestion from the chests of 
old manuscripts and partly as the product 
of a mischievous desire to deceive—partly, 
too, from legitimate love for the antique— 
had come the creation of a spurious noble 
lineage for the plebian old pewterer Bur- 
gam, a fellow-townsman, which had worked 
and brought its author no 
Herein lay 
the beginning of the whole sad, mad, bad 
story of poor Chatterton’s life. And there 
was no one to turn that ingenious, twisted, 
energetic young mind into a proper and 
truly promising channel of endeavor. Oh 
that something—anything—had happened 
to divert thy feet from the evil path! The 
author even asks, whimsically, ‘‘ Why could 
you not, Chatterton, elope with Hannah 
More?” 

But no; nothing happened. Here was the 
situation: A most precocious boy of a 
sullen, and passionate disposition, 
not without a considerable spice of malice; 
treated as a boy, yet with a brain believing 
sadly in want of 
pocket money and having hardly any means 
Moreover, a poet, 
and one possessed of a passion for the an- 
tique both in matter and form, and with 


a very considerable knowledge of early 


| English history and language obtained from 


his attic porings over musty parchments 
and his other studies, and conscious that 
when he wrote in his artificially antique 
Style that “his invention worked most 
powerfully, his heart beat most warmly, 
and the poetic shiver ran most keenly 
his veins.’ To him, thus constli- 
and circumstanced, comes a great 
suggested by the success of 
the Ossian Poems, then in the first flush 
o* their celebrity, and by his Cwn triumph 
in the matier of the Burgam hoax. “ Of 
this oviginal trick the Rowley device was 
but a gigantic expansion,”’ says Prof. 
Masson. ‘To invent a poet of the past 


tuted 


on whom to father all his own compositions | 
in the antique style, and to give this poet | 


a probable and fixed footing in history, was 
the essential form of the scheme.” 

Then followed 
the laborious 


the gradual execution of 
work, interspersed with a 
of contemporaneous contributions 
to the newspapers and the pamphlet litera- 
ture of the time; the neglect of duties as 
attorney, dismissal 


ened suicide, and the going up to London, 
where a larger literary life opened to the 
strange young genius, only to fail, with 
its inevitable followings of poverty, mental 
agony—ectvally a maniacal condition— 
and, finally, suicide, on the 24th of August, 
1770; the same year, by the way, and only 
four months later, that Wordsworth was 
born to put eighty years of comfortable, 
normal life in contrast with poor Chatter- 
ton's agonizing, abnormal eighteen. : 
Some of the poems that Chatterton as- 
cribed to Rowley had been shown to Horace 
Walpole before the author had come to 
London, and he had opportunity, had he 
only embraced it, to have set the young 
man straight and advised him against the 
deception that deprived him of reputation. 
During Chatterton's fe only fragments of 
the antiques were published. His suicide 
made no immediate sensation, but as the 
season progressed and literary London was 
swollen by the return of the Summer 
absentees the tragic death of the young 
genius who had been known as a writer 
for the magazines and as the alleged 
editor and transcriber of various pieces of 
ancient poetry, became a topic of con- 
versation in the literary clubs. From ‘hat 
time on the interest in the Rowley poems 
and in Chatterton increased, but it 
not until 1777 that the Antiques were pub- 
lished collectively, By this time most 
sensible persons who had seen specimens 
of the poems had already made up their 
minds that they were forgeries. Dr, John- 
son was a skeptic, but an amazed admirer 
of the youthful author, ‘* This is the most 
that has ever 


was 


extraordinary young man 
encountered my knowledge,” said he; “ ‘t 
is wonderful how the whelp has written 
such things.” The first publication of the 
poems did not create any especial furor, 
but when “a second and more splendid 
edition” was brought out by Dean Milles 
of Exeter and of the Society of Antiquarics 
in 1782, in which “ the genuineness of their 
antiquity was considered and defended,” 
there blazed out a Rowley controversy 
“as fierce as that which had attended the 
appearance of the Ossian poems.” All of 
the sound, critical, and antiquarian au- 
thorities, such as Malone, Tyrwhitt, and 
Warton, arguing from internal and exter- 
nal evidence that the poems were the work 
of a skiliful forger set the matter at lest 
for the great majority. The publication 
about the same time of Chatterton’s ac- 
knowledged miscellanies helped to the same 
conclusion by showing that their author 
was capable even of things so extraordinary 
as the Rowley poems. It was not until 
1803, however, that the two sets of poems 
the complete works—were published as the 
undoubted writings of Chatterton. 

In his tribute to the genius of Chatter- 
ton, Prof. Masson, drawing the line some- 
between the acknowledged 
antiques, gives us these 


what sharply 
poems and the 
fine discriminations: 

His forte was the antique, and here alone 
lay any preternatural power he possessed. 
There are in his acknowledged poems, in- 
deed, felicities of expression and gieams 
of genius, showing that even as a modern 
} poet he might in time have taken a higher 
rank, but to do justice to his astonishing 
abilities one must read his antique com- 
positions. In the element of the antique 
Chatterton moves like a master; in his 
| modern effusions he is but a clever boy 
} beginning to handle with some effect the 
language of Pope and Dryden. 


And again he writes: 


Up to a certain pvint, as it were, Chat- 
terton could remain himself; but the mo- 





The Life of 


present work is, as what has been said im- | 


plies, a model of that searching and sym- | 
which 


pathetic kind of biographic study 
seeks to illuminate distinctive works in the 
light of the author's life. 

The first evidences we have of 
quality occur when, after we are introduced 
to the seven-year-old boy as he is placed by 
his mother in a “blue coat” school at 
Bristol, similar to the London Christ 
Hospital that Lamb attended, we are 
shown that poor Thomas was “ singu- 
lar ’’ even at this stage in 
his strange career. He from the 
first a prodigious reader, but the dis- 
tinctive features In his make-up were that 
“his temper had something in it quite un- 
young; very 

silent, he 
unaccountable 


early 
was 


generally 
liable to 
fits of weeping 
fits of rage. He was 
and fond of be- 
ing alone,”’ holidays when he went 
home, it was the wonder of his mother 
and her friends ‘what he could be doing 
sitting hours, as habit, 
in a garret full of all kinds of out-of-the- 
lumber,” We are told 
posthumous 
and the descend- 
sextons a century 

those days the 
and the performer of 
functions The 
long-accumulated 
mortuary among tombs had 
proved too m father, 
perhaps the sixth gravedigger in the lugu- 


usu in 
sullen 
den and 
as well as 
also extremely 


one so 
and was 
to violent 
secretive, 
and or 


alone for was his 


way elsewhere 
that he was the 
a drunken father 
ant of a line of 
half long, and 
was the grave 


and a 
sexton 
digger 
sundry other gruesome 
hereditary burden of 
musings 
uch for the 


uccession, and he had drowned mor- 
in drink 


brious s 


bid consciousness: and passed the 


*"CHATTERTON: A BIOGRAPHY, B 
David Masson, LL. D., Emeritus Profe 
English Literature in the Univ ity of Edin- 

New and revised edition. &vo, cloth 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.75 


sud- !| 


child of | 


this 


BY GRAHAM BALFOUR, 


With a valuable fragment of autobiography found after Stevenson’s death; 
also unpublished portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson. 


THE AUTHENTIC BIOGRAPHY 


REPARED with the assistance of Mr. Stevenson’s family, 
and containing unpublished manuscripts and letters, 
diaries of travel and reminiscences of friends and relatives, 


iTS SPECIAL PURPOSES 


ESIGNED as a record of Stevenson’s career and a study 


of the development of his character. 


the successive expressions of 
ing personality. 


It aims to record 
his most varied and fascinat- 


Also specially intended as a study in por- 


traiture, a supplement to the Leffers as they are a supple- 
ment to the published works of the author. Treats essen- 


tially of Sfevenson the man. 


who was | 


Pere 


: - oreo -- sanesinenes a 
ment he was hurried past that , the 
moment he attained to a certain degree of 
sublimity, or fervor, or sol in his 
con ns, and was constrain te re- 
main at the same pitch, at that moment 

reverted to the fifteenth century, and 
passed into the soul of Rowley, or of one 
of Rowley’s imagined contemporaries. No 
one who has not read the antique poems of 


Chatterton can imagine what extraordi- 
nary things they are. 


The volume concludes with a valuable 
descriptive list of the principal Rowley 
poems and some sensible words of advice 
about the dropping of that portion of the 
archaic which “is arehaic for- the eye 
only" and the retaining of that other 
part which is essential to the artistic pur- 
pose of the poet—advice which it would be 
well for readers if editors of other an- 
tiques than Chatterton's should give heed. 

ALFRED MATHEWS, 


Thackeray.* 

Some years ago Anthony Trollope wrote in 
his volume on “ Thackeray " contributed to 
English Men of Letters, edited by John 


Morley: 

The manner and the style are but the 
natural wrappings in which the goods have 
been prepared for the market. Of these 
gcods it is no doubt true that unless the 
wrappings be in some degree meritorious 
the article will not be accepted at all; i* is 
the kernel which we seek, which, if it be 
not ct itself sweet and digestibic, cannot 
be made serviceable by any shell, however 
pretty or easy to be cracked. 

This is particularly applicable, in a slight- 
ly different way, to Thackeray’s ‘ Mr. 
Brown's Letters to a Young Man About 
Town,” which, being among the author's 
lors and pleasant associations with Punch, 
have since been buried deep in his volum- 
inous miscellanies, only being brought to 
the surface by the genuine lover of Thact- 
eray, who buys the definitive edition 
of his favorite’s works for another pur- 
Ppese than to gaze at. These graceful pa- 
pers, which Mr. James Hannay calls “ in- 
imitable, wise, easy, playful, worldly social 
sketches of Thackeray,” it have 
never before been brought together in a 
seperate book. The collection before 
us is from the Riverside Press. 


seems, 
now 


In thus presenting something which has 
prebably often escaped the eye of the pas- 
sive reader of Thackeray, an attempt has 
been made to give the letters a form in al 
harmonious with the text; tn 
to present such a volume as they 
luve made had they first seen light In a 
beund and not in the pages of 
Punch A. D. 1849, The style of paper, typog- 
raphy, decorations, and binding are there- 
fore that of the second quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, while the impr: are 
made upon the finest grade of English 
h?end-made paper and bound in boards with 
cloth back and paper label in the fashion 
of threescore years or so ago, while the 
Viznettes, the half titles, chapi« headings, 
anc running titles are reproductions of 
mecdels of the same period, ail tending 
toward the production of a characteristic 
piece of work, that is faithful throughout 
to one idea. 

ee RN see 


poinis fact, 


would 


volume, 


ssions 


The ‘‘ Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of Litera- 


ture and Art,” the latest addition by J. D. 
Champlin to his series of “ Young Folks’ j 
Cyclopaedias,’’ will very shortly be issued 
by Henry Tl volumes al- 


Holt & Co, The 
ready on the market are “ Persons and 
Places,”’ 


“Common Things,” and ‘ Games 
and Sports.’’ 


*MR. BROWN’'S LETTERS TO A YOUNG 
MAN ABOUT TOWN. By William Make 
peace ‘Thackeray Title page bea one of 
Stothard's vignettes In middle nineteenth 
century style. Soston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co Edition limited to 500 
coples at $3 each 


The Most Important 


BIOGRAPHY 


of the Season. 
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1880-82. 
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In two volumes, uniform with the Letters, 500 pages, $4.00, net. 
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BOOKS AND ME 

Mr. Pidgin, 
* Blennerhassett,”’ 
sent to his publis! 
unique letter which, while 
deciaring his intention to write a life of 
Aaron Burr, incidentally the way 
in which he purposes to get his material to- 
gether 


author of 
Prepiring for has 


a Lite of Burr. 


reveals 


liere is a passage from it: 


I believe a more comprehensive, speedier, 





and mere correct way to secure such fur- 
ther information as I want concerning 
Aaron Burr would be to ask those who are 
in any way related to Burr, or are inclined 
to have friendly feelings for him as an 
filustrious character in American history, 
believing him to have been badly treated 
by contemporaneous chroniclers and by 
subsequent historians and biographers, to 
send in their names and addresses to me at 
No. 20 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. In a 
short time a circular letter could be sent 
out, or the advertising columns of the press 
could be employed to secure the desired 
points gf information. I would like to let 
Burr sympathizers particularly know of 
my projected life of Aaron Burr, which 
will be ready for publication about 1904, 
and about the two romantic successors to 
“ Blennerhassett '’ which will be ready in 
1902 and 1903, for, you know, “ Blennerhas- 
sett’’ is not a defense, but the open- 
ing argument in the long postponed case 
of the American people vs, Aaron Burr. 


, The author of “ 
The Autkor of lahoma Romance,” 
“An Okinhoma story of a love affair 

Romance.’’ complicated with a land 
claim, which the Century 

Company are publishing, is Mrs. Helen 
Churchill Candee. She is a New Yorker of 
a family that has been well known in the 
metropolis for several generations. Her 
mother, who recently died in Paris, was 
Mrs. Mary Churchill Hungerford, 2 woman 
ef many accomplishments and with social 
gifts of a most uncommon order. Her 
grandfather, William Churchill, besides be- 
Ing prominent as a merchant in New York 
in the carlier half of the nineteenth cent- 
ury, was a noted wit and also famous for 
the largeness of his hospitality. Mrs. Can- 
dee had served an apprenticeship to letters 
before attempting a novel, and for several 


An Ok- 
the 


years past her name has often been seen at- | 
the 
has ; 


stories in 
this, 
an 


tached 
various 
edited a 
writer 
dailies. 
who tells this story of the ®outhwest, with 
which she is thoroughly well acquainted, 
having lived in Oklahoma a year or more. 
As the story shows, she was a most 
pathetic and receptive observer, although 
the conditions of life were so radically dif- 
ferent from anything with which she had 
previously been acquainted. This, in a 
measure, accounts for the freshness of the 
impressions left on her mind by happenings 
which may seem sordid and commonplace 
enough where they are usual. It is a bit 
of painting with contemporaneous history 
for both form and color and has unusual 
value and interest. 
od 


Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
will publish, if advance sub- 
scriptions so warrant, ‘‘ A His- 
tory of the New York Stage; 
Its Rise and Progress during a 
Period of 169 years, from 1732 to the close 


to essays and short 
magazines. 
magazine, 
of 


she 
editorial 
metropolitan 


Besides 
and been 
the great 


on one 


sym- 


A History 
of the 
New York 
Stage. 





Tt is therefore not exactly a novice | 





YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBE 


N | of the Season of 1900-1... The author of 
. 


this work, Col. I. Allston Brown, has been 
for more than forty-five years collecting 
material for this work. It contains an a 
count of the first dramatic performance 
given in America; lists of playhouses 
opened in New York before 1901; opening 
plays and casts; accounts of distinguished 
players; notably débuts; deaths; theatres 
destroyed fire, and innumerable other 
dramatic material. Col. Brown's work has 
been done with much enthusiasm; his long 
experience in both the theory and practic: 
of the stage, ten training 
dramatic critic, and his wide acquaintance 
with the leading men women in the 
profession have eminently fitted him for 
this undertaking. Col. Brown's work should 
prove indispensable not only te the casual 
playgoer, but to all lovers of the drama, to 
Nbraries and to extra illustrators Many 
adv4nce subscriptions have already been re- 
ceived. The beok's typography, 
cated by sample pages, is to be very attrac- 
ceived. The edition will be limited to 300 
copies on Old Stratford paper, and 50 on 
Japan. If published the book wiil be in two 
octave volumes, containing about D0) pages 
each, with a The binding 
will be of Japan paper stamped in geld leaf. 
Paper copies will be $25 per set; 
edition to be $4 net. 


by 


his years’ as 


and 


as indi- 


eopious index. 


the Japan 


Chapman & Tall 
of London have in prepara- 
monthly 


Messrs 


Richardson's 
Novels. 


tion for issue, 
commencing with October, a new and com- 
plete edition of the novels of Samuel Rich- 
ardson, to be published in twenty 
crown vo. to be had in 
at 2s Gd. net per volume, for an addi- 
tional shilling each in limp leather. The 
aim of the publishers has been to prepare 
a complete and unabridged edition of the 
novels of one who has left so great a mark 
upon Bnglish literature, there being no ac- 
cessible edition of Richardson in England 
at the present time. They 
to issue these volumes only in 
factory format, but at a price within 
reach of all. ‘The volumes are to be print- 
ed on antique laid paper in good readable 
type, the text being that of the 
edited by the Rev. E. Mangin, 
181i. The greatest charm of 
however, lies in its illustrations, which will 
consist of portraits and 
photogravure, as well about seventy- 
five illustrations reproduced from etchings 
by Thomas Stothard and E. F. Burney, 
which originally appeared in early editions 
of these novels, to be found in ‘‘ The Novel- 
ist's Library,”’ issued at the beginning of 
the last century, and among the best work 
of these famous artists. The first 
wili contain an introductory essay on Rich- 
ardson and his work, by E. M. McKenna. 


volumes, cloth 


or 


not satis- 


edition 


as 


the 
novelist, 


Mrs. Henry Dudeney, 
well-known English 
will have a short story in the 
November Harper. In the 
same number André Castaigne, the artist, 
will make his début as an author, present- 
ing “ Strolling Mountebanks of the Conti- 
nent "’ with his own illustrations, several 
of which will be in tint. Another feat- 
ure of the November Harper will be a num- 
ber of snow pictures, from photographs, in 


Brief 
Personals. 


R 19, 


1901. i 





small { 


have endeavored | 


the’ 


M. A., in | 
this edition, | 





frontispieces in | § 


volume 





a delicate pale green-blue tint intended to 
reproduce the effect of snow on the visior. 
*,.*The old myth as to Stephen Crane's | 
discovery in England, before he was even 
heard of in America, is laboriously revived 
by Mr. Heinemann, the London publisher, | appear 
in a The Athenaeum. The facts the 
in the case were published some years since ind the 
in Taz Times Saturpay REVIEW. 
Red Badge of Courage’’ was presented in 
the United States October, 1895, by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 
erers,"’ 


the 
of 


| ing book in 
the 


appeared on 


mailed to him 
notices which had 
the Atlantic. It 
this tale about Crane's be- 
England should re- 
‘onstantly over there, consider- 
publication 
well-known facts in the case. 


Engiand, 
flattering 
this 
that 
“ discovered "’ in 


some 
side of 
is curious 
ing 
so 


letter to 


difference in dates of 


ing 


ihe aan 


Possibly the most re- 
markable feature in Henry 
van Dyke's book, “ The 
Ruling Passion,” is “A 
Request of His Master,"’ already 

our the book. ‘“ To 
something these ruling pas- 

simply, clearly eoncretely,”’ he 
is what I want to do 
chosen, 


Henry van 
Dy ke. 


who were Crane's “ discov 

and within a month it had been en- 
thusiasticaliy reviewed by 
leading American papers. While the book 

was copyright in England on publication | 
here, English publishers were slow to tuke 

it up, and although Mr. Heinemann fina!!: - . 
agreed to bring it out, he did not place the ! rag. in bee iiaeag 5 
book upon the market until the following — ae pian = 
December, and hardly a | for the most part, among plain people, be- 
giish review appeared eS oe 
into January, 1806. Se 
of the book in America was esta)- aie “ 
lished, and many friends of Mr. Crane, "eee 
hearing that Mr. Heinemann was publish- / 
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in addition to THE LIFE OF STEVENSON and Ernest Seton-Thomp- 
son’s LIVES OF THE HUNTED we have 
PUBLISHED TO-DAY 


Siratagems and Spoils 


Stories f Lowe and Politics, 
By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, Author of ‘*What’s th: Matter 
With Kansas?’” ‘‘The Cour! of Boyviile,”” Etc. 
R. White’s most important work in literature. 
intimately and most interestnzly 
West immediateiy beyond th: Mississippi River. The main interest in 
each story is the exposition of character and social life. 
Mr. White deals with th: strong men and aggressive women who 
are actually making the West to-day. 


The Making of Jane 


By SARAH BARNWELL ELLIOTT, Author of “Jerry.”” 


These stories deal 
with life in that part of the 


STUDY, in fiction, of the most elaborate and interesting characier. 

How the childhood and vouth of Jane Ormonde were sacrificed on 
the altar of obedience to a stronger will and how she finally emaacip ited 
herself and discovered for herself the real meaning of life. The story is 
on a high plane, and is the most noteworthy achievement of Miss E liott’s 
literary career, revealing unusual insight in:o character as well as th 
mastery of a style of singular charm. $1.50. 
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Ghe CAVALIER|G4e RULING 


By George W. Cable 


Illustrated with great 
spirit by 


Howard 


The New York Tribune says: 


a4 T IS packed with inci- 
dent, with a soldier's 
adventures, but each 
detail is deftly adjusted to a 
single aim, which is to carry 
certain lovers and their sweet- 
hearts through thrilling and un- 
happy times to joyous peace. 
“We are grateful to the au- 
thor for his vivid picture of 
Confederate camp life and fight- 
ing. But we are most grateful 
to him for a romance which in 
interest and in literary quality 
is one of the best things he has 
ever produced.” 


$1.50 


PASSION 


By Henry Van Dyke 


cH story has a mean- 


ing deeper and richer 

; than lies upon its sur- 

face. The book cannot fail to 

leave its readers stronger in faith 

and hope, more loyal to duty, 

closer to the heart of man, na- 
ture, and God. 

“Tt is fitting that a book so 
rare in quality should be printed 
with such distinction.” —New 
York Times Saturday Review. 
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FENELON. 
eal 


A New Book About Him, Nis 
Friends,a nd His Enemies.* 


Of late years there seems to have been a 
certain revival of interest in the life of 
Fénelon. as may be seen from the publi- 
eation of such books as Crouslé’s ‘ Fénelon 
et Bossuct,” (Paris, 1894-5,) and Janet's 
“Fénelon,” (1892,) in the “Grands Ecri- 
vains”’ series of biographies. The present 
volume is in a measure the natural outcome 
of these works, for it is a noticeable fact 
that whenever a French author is particu- 
larly studied at any time in France, @ work 
in English on the same subject is sure to 
appear before long. 

Francois de Salagnac de 1a Mothe-Féne- 
lon, was one of the most picturesque fig- 
ures of hfs time. He was born at the 
chateau of Fénelon in Périgord in 1651. He 
was a younger son of a second marriage of 
a Gascon nobleman, and consequently had 
no particularly brilliant prospects. His 
uncle, the Marquis de Fénelon, recognizing 
the talents which the boy exhibited, took 
him under his especial protection, The 
Marquis was a very religious man of inde- 
pendent. character, and soon determined 
that his nephew should enter the priest- 
hood. Accordingly the young Fénelon was 
sent to the College of St. Sulpice, where 
he gave himself up to humility and obedi- 
ence to his superiors. At the age of 
twenty-four he entered the priesthood, but 
remained at the seminary for three years 
longer, laboring among the poor and needy 
in hospitals or in their own homes. This 
work brought him into contact with chil- 
dren, and was to prove of great value later 
in life. He next received the appointment 
of principal of the institution known as the 
Nouvelles Catholiques from Louis XIV., 
and went to live with his uncle at St. Ger- 
main. There he met, in the distinguished 
circle of the Marquis, Bishop of 
Meaux, the most celebrated preacher and 
orator of the century and of all France. 
The acquaintance between the two rapidly 
developed into a firm friendship. Thus for 
ten years Fénelon held his place at Nou- 
velless Catholiques, constantly studying and 
reflecting, under the watchful care of Bos- 
suet, and making friends w herever he went 
At this time, however, Fénelon's strict ideas 
on the morality of the clergy made him one 
enemy, the Archbishop of Paris de Harlal, 
evil-liver even 


Bossuet, 


who was notorious as an 
among the generally unprincipled crowd of 
priests at the court The Archbishop had 
beer: a friend of Fénelon’s at first, but had 
turned against him on perceiving the lat- 
ter’s disapproval of his of living 
Thorughout the first period of the life of 
Fénelon we find him a person of singularly 
oprosed characteristics To an absolute | 
purity of life and a charm of manner which 
attracted every with whom he came in 
contact, Fénelon joined a hardness unbend- 
very high idea 


course 


and a 


ing and unrelentless, 
of his dignity and importance. 
According to Saint Simon, the fascinating 
but not altogether reliable chronicler of the 
events of the time, Fénelon was constantly 
engaged in intrigues for his own advance- 
It is probable, however, that there 
much truth in this assertion, for 
many examples on record of his 
advantageous offers when 
to his own ideals 


personal 





ment. 
is not 
there 
having 
they were 
of duty and virtue 

Into the midst of the atmosphere of con- 
troversy which was around him, Fénelon 
plunged with the eager zeal of his unwaver- 


are 
refused 
in opposition 


ing faith At this time Louis XIV., having 
revoked the ed of Nantes in 1685, was 





dotng everything in his power to stamp out 
heresy throughout his kingdom Fénelon, 
while taking an active part in the theolog- 
ical discussions on the question of heretics, 


took no part in the disgraceful persecutions 


of the Huguenots by which the King at- 
tempted to stamp out all dissensions among 
his subjects. When he was sent to take 
charge of the mission against heretics of 
Poitou, he refused to allow converts to be 
made by force, and employed instead argu- 
ment and kindness In 168) Fénelon was 
placed in charge of the education of the 
Duke of Bourgogne, grandson of Louis 
XTV. and son of the Dauphin. Of the child 


writes as follows: ‘‘ He was | 
impetuous to to break the 
when they struck the hour summon- 
ing him to do something he did not like, 
and fell into the most extravagant fury 
against the rain when it interfered with his 


Saint-Simon 
desire 


as 


clocks 


desires. Opposition threw him into a pas- 
sion.” Fénelon succeeded in winning the 
heart of his pupil, and for five years gave 
his time to the education of the Prince 
In 1695 Fénelon was made Archbishop of 
Cambrai, a promotion which really ruined 
his life, as it exposed him to the assaults 


of his enemies, and from the prominence of 
his position made ail his utterances of 
signification. The ‘ Quietist ” controversy 
was well under way at this time, and Lo 
suspecting Fénelon of heresy, banished him 
from the Court and from all communication 
with the Duke of Bourgogne, who for four 
years could not even write to him 

About this time (in 1699) he published his 
most celebrated work, “ Télémaque,” an 
educational allegory which was written for 
the Duke of Bourgogne It portrays under 
a thin veil of Greek and Roman mythology 
the duties of a Prince. It gave great offense 


creat 


Ww 5, 





to the King on account of the portrayal of 
some of his well-known weaknesses and de- 
fects Most of Fénelon’s works are so 
purely of a theological nature that they 
cannot really be classed as literature, but 


they all exhibit a natural style of argument | 


and a mind used to all the devious ways of | 


N. His Friends and His Enemies. 
{ jy E. K. Sanders. With portrait, 
». 426. New York and Bo n: Long 
reen & Co, 1901 
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religious controversy. In the ‘Treatise on 
the Bxistence of God” he demonstrates his 
thesis by the wonders of nature, and gives 
a wonderfully beautiful lyrical prose poem, 
in which the beauty of the language in- 
duces forgetfulness of the weakness of the 
argument. 

In his Archbishopric, Fénelon seems to 
have been greatly loved and widely re- 
spected. The fear of the King's displeasure 
at first kept away some of his more fear- 
some friends, but as time went on they 
rallied around him at Cambrai, and he 
passed the latter years of his life sur- 
rounded by a circle of intimate friends. 
The calm and uneventful life developed the 
innate mysticism to which he had always 
had a strong tendency, and his faith be- 
came more refined and more gentle than 
it had been before. When he felt that his 
end was near, he dictated a letter of ex- 
planation to Louis.XIV., in which he ex- 
plained that he had never been guilty of 
the heresies imputed to him, and that he 
had always had “ the deepest gratitide and 
the most ardent zeal for the person of the 
King. If I am permitted to see God, I 
shall constantly ask His mercies for him." 
The immense power which Louis possessed 
of inspiring all who came in contact with 
him with fervent loyalty is well shown in 
this letter of the dying Archbishop. Not 
long after finishing his letter to the King 
Fénelon died on Jan. 7, 1715, surrounded 
by his friends and mourned for even by his 
enemies, 
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Supplement to the Dictionary of 
National Biography.* 


It was the plan of the late George Mur- 
ray Smith, when he planned the great 
“Dictionary of National Biography,” fif- 
teen odd years ago, to have no name which 
the ruthless discriminator, Time, had not 
deemed worthy. This necessarily precluded 
many names borne by men who, although 
reasonably assured of eminence by their 
contemporaries, were still alive. In the 
fifteen years that have passed 200 have 
died with their fame more or less secure 
There had been omissions, too, from the 
original work which mature reflection on 
the part of the new editor, Mr. Sidney Lee, 
called for appearance. Hence the supple- 
ment. This has been planned in three vol- 
umes, two of which are now before us. The 
third, which will be presented late in Oc- 
tober, will contain an elaborate memoir 
of the late Queen, wfitten by the judicious 
pen of the editor. 

On opening the first 
upon a prefatory 


volume we 
memoir of Mr. 


come 
Smith, 


printed in large type and independent from | 


the bulk of the volume. This also is the 
work of the editor—a tactful and sympa- 
thetic appreciation, intimate and _  well- 


poised, and withal entertaining, giving a 


valuable history of the career and achieve- 


ments of one of the most remarkable pub- | 


lishers and sincere friends of authors of the 
nineteenth century. Mr. Lee shows the 
founder of the ‘ Dictionary 
Biography "' to have been a 








man of many 


and varied interests in life, who, to a euri- | 
ous extent, combined a love for the great | 








that there was in literature together with 
the dominating eye of the merchant who so 
his wares that he would only part 
them to the appreciative customer. 


loves 
with 





This memoir, which we should say was pre- | 





sented in the work in a thoroughly ap- 
propriate way, is prefixed with a portrait 
of Mr. Smith, reproduced from a painting 


by Mr. G. F. Watts, executed about twen- | 


ty-five years ago. 

Turning to the alphabetically 
body of the work the first 
strikes one 


thing 


tween our late contemporaries and the es- 
sentially historical personages whose bi- 
ographies are found in the main. work. 


Queen Elizabeth occupies 28 pages; Crom- 
well, 31; the Duke of Wellington, 34, and 
Shakespeare, who presented in little 
more than a bundle of data and extracts, 
18; while all these are almost thrown into 
insignificance by the space allotted to such 
excellent gentlemen as Matthew Arnold, 
Robert Browning, Sir Richard Burton, and 
the painter Sir Edward Burne-Janes, and 
completely overtopped by the biography of 
Mr. Gladstone, which occuples 49 pages. 
is likely to call forth some adverse 
criticism, particularly from persons who in 
the light of recent history are inclined to 
regard Gladstone as the great “ buffer” 
Minister, a man, who only succeeded in 
postponing the day of reckoning when he 
imagined that he was annihilating its very 
possibility. 

All things considered, therefore, the space 


is 


given to Matthew Arnold and to Browning | 


is not astonishing, nor is the selection of 
their writers, Dr. Richard Garnett and 
Mr. Edmund Gosse, respectively. Neither 
Garnett nor Gosse is at his best, any more 
than Rompolla would be at his best if 
asked to contribute a criticism of the liter- 
ary achievements of Leo XILI. The biogra- 
phies of Sir Henry Bessemer, although an 
unliterary achievement, by James Dredge; 
John Bright, by L. 8. Leadam; Sir Rich- 
ard Burton, by Sir Theodore Martin, and 
Burne-Jones, by Humphry Ward, leave lit- 
tle to be desired, and are more in con- 
fermity with the original plan of the work 
than many others we have noticed. After 
all, it is perhaps too much to expect that 
the personages who have so recently passed 
away should be salted down in the same 
compact form as those of history who ap- 
pear in the main body of the work. It has 
not been our motive adversely to criticise 
the plan of the supplement, each item of 
which in itself and from a literary point 
of view js fully up to the original stand- 





urd, but we merely wished to point out a 

tew tendencies of the work, which while 

giving pl asure to many will for the same 

reason give pain to no one. 

*DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIoG-. 
RAPHY, Edited by Sidney Lee. Supple- 
ment Vol.’ L, Ab-Chil. Vel. II, Chip-Hos. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 85 per 
volume 
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‘“‘An Immediate and sweeping success.’’— 
Max Pemberton. 
SIR 
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RICHARD CALMADY 


BY 


LUCAS MALET 


Author of “The Wages of Sin.” 
I2mo, 680 pages, $1.50. 

























Lucas Malet in this book his developed positive genus. In 


Engiand it is conceded to be the bes! book of the season. 


| 






A Few Opinions of It: 
AMERICAN. ENGLISH. 


The Daily Chronicle: 


The Bookman : 
It is my devout bevief that * Sir “* A work of great vigor and bitali- 
|ty; a manly and masterful story with 


Richard Calmady ” is destin-d to make 
heart and feeling.’’ 
















its author one of the very flowers of 
the aristocracy of English letters.’’ | 


Commercial Advertiser: 


** The virile strength of this story is 
remarkab‘e. . The highes’ trib- 
ule that can be paid to the author is | terrible.”” 
to ackn wieige that she has handled | 
her theme with a most sympathetic 
touch. The book is undeniably power 
ful.”* } 


Tribune, N. Y.: 


** An absorbing narrative, bery well | 
written.’” 


The New York Times: 


** It ts not only interesting from first 
to last, but it is thoroughly well writ- 
ten. Ido not know of any Englih 
novel of the last twelve months whic 
so thoroughly deserbes respectful treat- 
ment as does * Richard Calmady.’ It 
is strong and tender and it will place 
the author very high up on the roll of | 
living English nobelists.’’—W. L. Al- 


den. 































The Spectator: 


“The ripest fruit of Lucas Malet’s 
|genius. A picture by turns tender and 




















The Pilot: 


“A remarkably fine book with a 
noble motive.*’ 


W. Robertson Nicoll: 


“Lucas Malet’s nobel is, I think, 
the ables’ thing she has done, and it is 
certain to reach a Gast circulation. J} 
Will not be, though, a boot of a sea- 
son—it will sell for a long time.’’ 























































Tke Pall Mall Gazette: 


** It shows talent almott amounting 


, 











to genius.’ 


f 2 ing Pas 
Tha Delton Sexe: fhe Morning Post (London) 












“** We proclaim an almos} unqualified 
A book of re narkable in- 


ter-st and poWwer.’’ 


Mrs. Harrison has given us a strong. 
intense, absorbing nobe—a nobel 
which for intrinsic virility in a Wway 
could he equaled by very fel of th: , 
male novelists of the day. 
The portrayal of the women is a piece | 

| of work of Which we had not be- | 
lieved any Writer of the present day | 
to be capable. It is onz of the finest 
things that We have seen in late fic-| 
‘tion. Ht is a great book 
and one Which we can recommend | 
to every man and woman of ma- 


| admiration. 
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**A picture finely and amoly con- 
cived. ‘Sir Richard Calmady’ 
mut rank as the great novel of a 
great writer.”’ 













The Morning Leader: 








** * Richard Calmady’ has a large- 
ness of conception and emotional in- 


tured thou ht. 
Jeanette L. Gilder: tensity that pace it not with the av- 
| erage nobel, bu with the great novels 


‘‘It is an absorbing story, and no} a pp 
reader wt'l dream of stipping a single | of recent times. 
page. There is ebery indication that} 
tt will be widely read and holy dis” 


cussed,”” 


The Mail and Express, N. Y.: 


“‘The history of ‘Sir Richard Cal- 
mady’ will be widely read—of that 
there can be no doubt. Ht adds 
a new name to the rapidly dwindling 
list of great English novelists of 
the day: gives a new promise of 


great work to come. It is human, 
strong and true; it is, finally, of the 
art that hides art. 















The Speaker : 







** It is impossible to withhold admi- 
ration for the high quality of this 
striking story. Jt cannot but enhance 
her reputation as one of the bzry few 
masters of fiction still left to us.”’ 


















The Post: 


** For daring in conception, for fin- 
ish in detail, for artistic completeness 
in ebery particular it has no recent 
rival.’’ 
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> in book form. 
dent to the readers of the 
book as it appeared in Cas- 
sell's Magazine also in 
McClure’s, it has 
no plot. 
adventures of a boy and his 
young and old. It is there- 
fore certain that some people will say 
that it is not a novel. It is not many 
years ago since the critics, whom we were 
taught to respect, held that a novel in 
which anything happened was not a novel, 
but rather a vulgar record of 
We have, most of us, come to the opinion 


“ Kim 


and 
absolutely 


ord of the 
companions, 


that it was a mistake to claim that only | 
the psychological study had the right to be | 
called a novel, and to-day we are not afraid | 
Musket- | 
We still cling to the the- | 


to admit that even ‘The Three 
eers’’’ is a novel 
ory that a novel must have a plot, 
probably the great majority of novel read- 
ers also think that a novel must have both 
a hero and a heroine and that it 


chronicle their love affairs. ‘“‘ Kim” 


clayed novels that have ever been written. 

“Kim'"’ will certainly add to Mr. Kip- 
ling’s fame. Never have such vivid pict- 
ures of India been painted as are to be 
found in its pages. In fact, the book is one 
long panorama of Indian life. We 
perhaps, known the India of 


us the India of the Indian. 
his character stands out—Kim, tine white 
boy who has become a native Indian 
the tips of his fingers; the Lama, in whom 


Now sharply 


is embodied the pathos of age and inno- | 


cence; the Afghan horse tfder and spy, 
the Baboo, with his delicious 


are as vivid in the pages of “‘ Kim” as 


their portraits would be if shown by the | 


cinematograph. 

I am not sure whether “ Kim" 
not the longest book that Mr. Kipling has 
written, but it will certainly rank as the 
most important. It is unlike anything else 
in form and manner. There is not a man 


living except its author who could possi- | 


I have always been 
Kipling’s 


bly 
an enthusiastic 
genius, 
in my letters to THe Times, but I am quite 
sure thatin ‘‘ Kim’”’ he has surpassed him- 
self. He has given us a book that will last 
as long as the English language is de- 
cipherable, and in that distant day, when 
English books shall be read with difficulty 
by a few experts, just as the few now de- 
eipher the Assyrian inscriptions, ‘ Kim” 
will still be known to learned men as the 
most perfect picture of India that has ever 
been painted. 


have written it. 
admirer of Mr. 


** 
. 

I see that Bracebridge Hemyng ts dead. 
Possibly some one in America may still re- 
member him, for he came to America some 
twenty years ago under a contract to write 
boys’ stories for the late Frank Leslie. Mr. 
Hemyng was the creator of “ Jack Harka- 
way,” of whose adventures he wrote vol- 
ume after volume. The stories were im- 


mensely popular among the youth of Eng- | 


land, but I fancy that the American boy did 
not take to them. They were filled with 
the most blood-curdling adventures and 
were no more literature than were the in- 
nocuous stories that were published years 
ago in America in The Waverley Magazine, 
but they brought Mr. Hemyng a great deal 
of money. Hemyng occupied a place among 
bookmakers of much the same character as 
tha: held by Mr. J. F. Smith, who over- 
whelmed the last generation with novels 
which sold immensely, but were utterly un- 
known to the sort of people who can read 


words of four syllabies. Hemyng's success 
and that of the late Mr. Smith suggest that 
perhaps novels which are not literature pay 
better than those which are. 


Lucas Malet’s new book, “Sir Richard 
Caimady,”’ is beyond all doubt the book of 
the season, and bids fair to rival above 
stairs the popularity of “The Eternal 
City” below stairs. Every one is reading 
it, and no one fails to acknowledge its 
merit. Whether every one likes it and finds 
it a book that cheers, is not so certain. 
However, Lucas Malet ought to be abun- 
dantly satisfied with the praise that the 
book has received, and there are those 
who insist that its success foreshadows a 
revival of popularity for the psychological 
romance, I very much doubt this. People 
do not read “Sir Richard Calmady” for 


its psychology. but for its story. The de- 

mand for books In which something hep 

pens shows, as yet, Bo signs of falling off. 
* ‘ 

This is more than ever before an age,of 
aetion, dnd men and women prefer books 
of action to books of introspection. I doubt 
if we ever really liked the sort of psycho- 
logical novel in which nothing more stir- 
ring than the breaking of a teacup ever 
‘happened. We read that sort of novel 
because we were told that it was art, and 


| 


As has been evi- | 


It is merely the rec- | 


| for a long time was made the other day by 
| a well-known critic, who suggested that the 
} next 

ligious novel. 


adventure. | 


and | 


must | 
ought | 
to teach such people that there can be a | 
novel without a plot and without a lover, | § 
which is worth nine-tenths of all the pipe- } 


have, | 
the white | 
man, but Mr. Kipling in this book shows | 


to | 


English. | 
These, and a dozen other men and women, | 


is or is j 


and have frequently said as much ; 


fils to-day? 
admire the 
Musketeers "’? 
| the earliest of all novels, and it will prob- 
ably 
though, of course, it is possible that it may 
again 

twenty 
happens, will be of short duration 
we become other 
like to read of adventure by sea and land, 
and there will be novelists who will supply 
our need, 
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Dumas who wrote the “ Three 
The novel of adventure was 


comes to pass, 


place in Hterature, 


Pilgrim's 


never lose its hold on the public, wish to read 


be eclipsed 
years ago. 


for a time, as it 


But such eclipse, 


was 
if it 
Until 
shall 


When the 


novels, the interest 


than we are, we 
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} 
| Most of the 


The oddest suggestion that I- have seen Tales "’ 
in the 
did not 
together 


Mr. 


bury have 
time 
thev 
Read 
light. 


literary boom would ve for the re- 


I shall believe this when it 


Progress " 
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but not before. 
ligious novel has never yet made itself a 
unless we class 

as a 
novels for 
to improve either their minds or their souls. 
religious novél has a boom we 
may look to see a boom for mathematical 
of 
around conic sections or be intimately con- | 
nected with the Calculus. 

* 
stories which make 
Maurice Hewlett’'s new 
appeared from time 
magazines, 
attract 
they 
Hewlett 


very 
are 


s 
° 


1901. 


The 


re- 


sSesses what we have agreed to call genius, 
| in distinction 


| 
| 
| 


from talent. The reader of 
any one of his previous books will heartily 
this to be No merely clever 
writer could have written “‘ The New 
There is on every page 
but plainly 
course, 


“ ‘The 
People 
amusement, 


novel. | admit 


true. 
not story 
Canterbury Tales.’ 
the 


touch of 


indescribable pereeptible 
a book 
s, it will not be re- 
the importance of Mr 
“Richard Yea a 
that 


Of 


genius 
made up Of short 


being 


which will revolve storie 


garded as having 
Hewlett’'s romance 
Nay,” but I 
these exqutisite deserve at 
least as much praise as was rightfully 
given to * Richard Yea and Nay.” I don't 

| envy the man who does not like them. He 

| must be born without the faculty of appre- 

of work 

W. L. ALDEN. 


am by no means sur 


up Mr. cameos do not 
“ Canter- 
to 
but J that 
great attention. 
an unalloyed de 
unquestionably 


book of 
fancy 
| elating the 


highest sort 


pos- 


EW BOOKS pam Oct. 19, 
‘by THE CENTURY CO. 


Mistress Joy 


A TALE OF NATCHEZ IN 1798. 
By GRACE MACGOWAN COOKE AND ANNIE BOOTH McKINNEY, 


The scene of this historical ro- 
mance is laid partly in Mississippi 
and partly at New Orleans. The 
heroine is the beautiful daughter 
of a pioneer Methodist preacher, 
and Aaron Burr is a- conspicuous 
character. Illustrated by Relyea. 
izmo, cloth, 400 pages, $1.50. 


An Oklahoma Romance 
By HELEN CHURCHILL CANDEE. 


The striking combination of 
primitive and civilized conditions 
in a recently opened territory is 
vividly presented in this romancé 
of contemporary American life. It 

is the story of a love affair complicated with a land claim. 
i2mo, 300 pages, $1.50, 


Memories of a Musical Life 


By WILLIAM MASON. 
Very richly illustrated. 


The dean of the musical guild in America, whose repu- 
tation as a pianist and composer is international, here tells 
the story of his musica! life. Almost all of the famous mu- 
sicians who have lived in his day are the subjects of enter- 
taining anecdote or criticism or both. The line of celebri- 
ties extends from Meyerbeer, Schumann, Moscheles, Wagner, 
and Liszt (with whom the author studied) through Rubin- 
stein, von Bulow, Remenyi, to Paderewski, Josef Hofmann 
and Dohnanyi. The illustrations include portraits and 
many fac-similes of musical autographs from Dr. Mason's 
album These illustrations are ‘tipped in,”’ and in their 
variety and intrinsic interest constitute a feature of extraor- 
dinary value. Tall 12mo, 300 pages, $2.00 nef (by mail $2.14) 


Wild Life Near Home 


By DALLAS LORE SHARP. 
Richly Illustrated by Bruce Morsfall. 


Lovers of nature will find a rare treat in this charming 
volume, written by one who has keen eyes, combined with 
sympathy, fancy, scholarship, humor, and the gift of style. 
The book has had a large advance sale and will be a favor- 
ite during the coming months. 8vo, cloth, 350 pages, illus- 
trated in black and tints, $2.00 net (by mail $2.18), 


Careers of Danger and Daring 
By CLEVELAND MOFFETT. 


Iilustrated by Hambidge and Varian. 


With chapters on The Steeple Climber, The Deep-sea 
Diver, The Balloonist, The Bridge Builder, The City Firemen, 
The Locomotive Engineer, etc. The author has not only in- 
terviewed the men of whom he writes, butin many cases he 
has gone with them climbing steeples, clambering across 
bridge-trusses and going down into the depths in a diving 
suit. The illustrations are numerous and very striking. 
oe cloth binding, 450 pages, 8vo, $1.80 net (by mail 

1.98). 


Woman in the Golden Ages 


By AMELIA GERE MASON, Author of “Women of the French Salons.” 

This book shows an intimate knowledge of the women 
of the periods of which the author writes. It contains chap- 
ters on ‘Woman in Greek Poe‘ry,’’ ‘Sappho and the 
First Woman's Club,” “The ‘New’ Woman in Old Rome,” 
etc. 8vo, 300 pages, $1.80 net (by mail $1.95). 


New “Century Classics.” 


NeW issues in a series of the world’s best books, sel-cted, 
edited and introduced by distinguished men of letters. In 
beautiful embossed cloth binding, pure rag paper, tall 
J2mo, gilt top, $1.25 net each (by mail $1.38). 


Autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin 


The text from the original manuscript discovered by 
John Bigelow, and with an introduction by Prof. Woodrow 
Wilson. Frontispiece from the last known portrait of 
Franklin. 


Tales by Edgar Allan Poe 


Including ‘‘ The Gold Bug,’’ “The Descent Into the Mael- 
strom,” “Phe Murders of the Rue Morgue,” “Fall of the 
House of Usher,” etc. Introduction by Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. The frontispiece is a hitherto unreproduced daguer- 
reotype. 


Hypatia 
Charles Kingsley'’s masterpiece, with an introduction 


by Edmund Gosse. The frontispiece is an interesting por 
trait of the author. In two volumes, price $1.25 net each. 


Sesame and Lilies and A Crown 
of Wild Olive 


The most characteristic of John Ruskin’s minor works. 
The frontispiece is a reproduction of an aquatint sketch, a 
portrait of the author, made by himself in early life. 


Two New “Thumb Nails.” 


Exquisite little books in embossed leather binding. size -%x 
5 I-8, price $1.00 each. Sebenteen bolumzs have previously 
been issued in this vopular series. 


Lincoln: 


PASSAUES FROM HIS SPEECHES AND 
LEITERS. In this little volume, 
which contains an introduction by 
Richard Watson Gilder, are col- 
lected the most famousof Lincoln's 
utterances, such as the Gettys- 
burg Address and the two Inaugu- 
rals, with many passages from his 
other speeches and letters. 


Horace 


In this little volume translations 
made by various authors— Milton, 
Dryden, Addison,Dobson,and many 
others—have been collected and 
edited by Benjamin E. Smith, 


Issued October Sth 


CIRCUMSTANCE 


By S. WEIR MITCHELL, author of “Hugh Wynne,” 
“Dr. North,” ete. A masterpiece of that kind of fiction 
which describes modern life and character. Intricate in 
plot. Anovel ofaction. s2m0, 495 pages, $1.50. 


MRS. WIGGS OF THE CABBAGE 
PATCH 


By ALICE CALDWELL HEGAN. This is the story of a 
very poor but very optimistic acy and will appeal to 
Jaan much the same way as Kate Douglas Wiggin’s 
- ’ Christmas Carol.” It is full of humor, with some 
pathos. 16mo, +70 pages, $1.00. 


GOD SAVE THE KING 


By RONALD MacDONALD, author of “The Sword of 
the ” A romance of the time of Charles Il. The ac- 
tion is rapid and the love story well told. s2mo, $1.50. 


ENGLISH AS SHE IS TAUGHT 


An intensely amusing book, containing hundreds of the 
funniest possible answers to examination questions made 
in all -by_school children, Caroline B. LeRow 
compiled the book and Mark Twain furnishes the introduc- 
tion. 16mo, 108 pages, $1.00. 


CENTURY CO.. 


WOMAN AND THE LAW 


_ By GEORGE JAMES BAYLES of Columbia University. 
This is not a ‘law book” in the technical sense, but it is a 
work that every woman should read. It presents a general 
view of the legal condition of women in the United States. 
12mo, 300 pages, $1.40 net (by mati $1.52). 


TOM B&SAULING 


By GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. Tho story of a rolling 
stone, tol! with unfailing vivacity and humor. 6m», 200 
pages, $1.25. 


THE CENTURY BOOK FOR MOTHERS 


By Dr. LEROY M. YALE and GUSTAV POLLAK. “A 
practical guide in tke rearing of healthy children” Almost 
every point on which a young mother could wish enlight- 
enment is made clear. 800, oo pages, $2.00 net (by mail $2.18). 


For Boys and Girls. 
THE JUNIOR CUP 


A strong book for boys, by Allen French. Illustrated by 
B.J. Rosenmeyer. 12mo, 250 pages, $1.20 net (by mad $1.33), 


THE FRIGATE’S NAMESAKE 


A wholesome story for girls, by Alice Balch Abbot. 
lustrated. s2mo, 204 pages, $1.00 met (by mati, $1.09). 


Vnion Square, 
New York. 
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FROM READERS. 
eal 
Major John Walley and Count 
Frontenac. 
To Thé& New York Times Saturday Review: 

Does not Cyrus Townsend Brady draw 
rather tod liberally upon his imagination 
ih the October. number of McClure’s Maga- 
zine in an article «under the name of 
“Frontenac the Savior of Canada?’ Mr. 
Brady describes the commander of the 
American land forces, Major John Walley, 
as ‘a Barnstable meetianic, brave, but un- 
trained, ignorant, and inexperienced.” 

John Walley was the. maternal grand- 
father of that noble American Wendell 
Phillips, and was a highly cultivated gen- 
tleman. His father, the Rey. Thomas 
Walley, had been rector St. Mary's, 
Whitechapel, London, about the year 1644. 
Both father and son came to America some 
time between 1613 and 1668. John Walley 
was the largest owner of Mount Hope lands, 
and about the year 1680 he and his part- 





ol 


ners laid out the City of Bristol, Rhode 
Island. Munro, the historian of Mount 
Hope, in speaking of him, says: * John 
Walley was well known and respected 
throughout New Engiand. Iie was a man 
of uncommon sweetnéss and candor of 


spirit, and, even in that age of fierce and 


inreasoning passion, seems to have made 
no personal enemies. All men recognized 
his sterling worth and large administra- 
tive ability. 


* His gentle and retiring disposition never 
allowed to put himself forward as a 
candidate office, and yet office after 


him 


for 


oifice was constantly thrust upon him, His 
fellow-citizens knew that, however unwel- 
come might be the task which was as- 
signed to him, he would yet discharge it 
with singular ability and uprightness. His 
name often appears on the pages of Mas- 


sachusetts’s history, and even political op- 


ponents, recognizing his impartial spirit, 
frequently called upon him to shure in 
their deliberations for the welfare of the 
State. 

“For many years he was a member of 
the Council and Judge of the Superior 
Court. He commanded the land forces of 
Sir William Phipps in the expedition 


against Canada. This expedition was un- 
successful, yet Walley won high commen- 
dations for his heroism and generalship. 
His journal of this expedition is preserved 
in Hutchinson's ‘History of Massa- 


“ chusetts.’ 


he acquired a comfort- 
which he de- 
of benevo- 


‘As a merchant 
able fortune, the 
lighted to spend upon 
lence and for the support of religion.” 

Walley was one of the earliest Captains 
of the “ Ancient and Honorable Artillery “s 
of Boston. 

Yet this 
*‘ ignorant 


income of 


objects 


the man who is called an 
Barnstable mechanic.” 
JAMES ROBIE WOOD, M. D. 


New Brighton, 8. L, 


is 


Avenue, 
1901 


Franklin 
Oct. 15, 
onal 
Where Emerson Camped in the 
Adirondacks. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
Picking up THE NEw YORK TIMES SATUR- 
1901, my eye falls 


DAY Review for Sept. 28, 

on the recent article on the recent meeting 
of the New York Library Association at 
Lake Placid, by “F. W. H.” There is a 


paragraph about the “literary associations" 
of Adirondack Lodge which fixes my atten- 
A part of it runs as follows: 


Dudley Warner 
famous still, perhaps, 
which occurred here of 
letters, including as the most dis- 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, and of 
Stillman has given a charining 
recently published ‘ Auto- 
Journalist.’ 


tion 
camped here, 
are the 

Boston 


Charles 
and, more 
meetings 
men of 
tinguished 
which W. J 
narrative in hi 


biography of a 


Now, it of 
coincidence, that there also lies close to my 


happens by some subtle law 


hand a copy of The Atlantic Monthly for 
May, 1000, containing that part of the 
Autobiography of W. J. Stillman,” (as 
he himself writes the title,) in which he 
describes the Adirondack Club, saying: 
‘The company included Emerson, Agassiz, 
Lowell, Dr. Howe, Prof. Jeffries Wyman, 
John Holmes, (who became as fond as I 
was of this wild life.) Judge Hoar, (later 
Attorney General in the Cabinet of Presi- 
dent Grant;) Horatio Woodman, Dr. Lin- 
ney, and myself."’ Further on he says ms) 


had in the meantime been into the wilder- 
ness and selected a site for the camp on 
one of the most secluded lakes, out of the 
line of travel of the hunters and fisherfolk, 
a deep cul de sac of lake on a stream that 
led nowhere, known as Follansbee Pond.” 
Now Follansbee Pond, as I find a great 
many people do not know, is not at 
Adirondack Lodge, in the Township of 
North Elba, and within a day's march of 
the clubhouse at Lake Placid. It lies far 
away to the west of that lovely spot, in the 


of 
er of 
rietstown 


County Franklin, in the 
the great wild Township of 


You may 


and southwest 
corr 


see on the map thata 


large bay in Follansbee Pond is marked | 
‘ dise, would close the gates on mankind. 


Agassiz Bay," in memory 
the Adirondack Club, 
Philosophers’ 
went in 
Stillman describes 
stream that led 
well that its outlet 


of the camp of 
sometimes called the 
The 
Saranac. 
the lake ‘on a 
nowhere," he knew very 
tributary to the 
River, its waters running to the 
Adirondack Lodge lies upon 
the headwaters of the Ausable River, which 
runs to Lake Champlain 

The decision made 
York Library A 
meetings shall, be 


Camp 
way of 


philosophers ° 
Mr. 


by 


Though 
as 


was a 
taquette 


St. Lawrence 


last year by the New 
ociation that all its future 
held at Lake Placid was 
one peculiarly gratifying to the aborigines 
of the 


Adirondacks—we to whom Dr. Can- 
field so feelingly alluded in some remarks 
made in 1000, as those who can never get 
the full enjoyment out of country life be- 
cause they know that they have “got to 


stay.” It was gratifying te us, not.only be- 





cause it makes it casi¢r for fis to attend the 
meetings, but because we have earnest 
hopes that it will lead fo a more exact and 
detailed knowledge of our wilderness coun- 
try. ‘Did not our souls writhe within us as 
we hearti last year, at the hotel table, a 


‘very distinguished gentleman telling small 


untruths about John Brown and his grave? 
And nothing touches the heart of ‘one of 
us patient dwellers on the outer edge of 
things like having séme one from the cen- 
tres of learning and Hterature tell us soime- 


thing about our country, its life, or its his- | 


tory, that we did not know before. 
CAROLINE HALSTEAD ROYCE. 

Westport-on-Lake-Champ!a'n, Oct. 14, 1: 01. 

vee 

Books About Authors’ Homes. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In the last number of your useful paper 
my old friend, R. H. &., recalls with yleas- 
ure the Knickerbocker Gallery, published 
in 1855, which was in some sense the 
progenitor of ‘‘American Authors and 
Their Homes.”" I am a few years the 
junior of R. H. &., but I remember very 
vividly a similar book, published in 1853, by 
G. P. Putnam & Co., to which the con- 
tributers .were George William Curtis, 
Henry T. Tuckerman, William C. Bryant, 
Parke Godwin, Edward Everett Hale, and 
others, The subj@@ts.of the sketches were 


j Nathaniel Hawthorne, James Russell Lowell, 


Henry W. ®@ffflcllow, John P. Kennédy, 
Jobn James Audubon, Washington Irving, 
William H. Prescott, and other eminent 
men. The volume was illustrated with 
many excellent engravings on steel and on 
wood, done by Cheney, Hunt, and others 
were famous in their day. Perhaps 
my recollection of this ancient book would 
not now be so clear if it were not.for the 


fact that when [ was a youngster I was 
taken into the library of Edward Everett 
in his house on Summer Street, Boston, by 
a relative of mine who lived nearby; I 





who 


| Was permitted to gaze on the carved book- 


cases, the imposing busts, and the bequ- 


ful paintings that adorned the room, all 
of which were duly pictured forth in the 
frontispiece of the aforesaid book. And 
the fact that there was a secret opening 
through the bookcases which led into the 
owner's private den, or workshop, gave to 
the whole an air of romance which time 
has not been able to dispel. N. B. 
Castine, Me., Oct. 15, 1901, 
ee 
Hamilton’s Character. 

To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In_a letter to THE New YorK TIMES 
SATURDAY Review of to-day, Gertrude 
Atherton writes concerning Alexander 
Hamilton as follows: 

Every accusation that the vilest sort 
of journalism, or the men in Congress who 
did the dirty work of the Virginians, could 
invent, was hurled at him for years, but 
not an ounce of mud has clung to his gar- 
ments. It is too late for the little people 
of to-day to smirch an immortal name, As 
for Burr, it would be well if those who 


honestly wish to do him a service would 
confine themselves to his military career. 


Now, while not desiring to “ take up the 
cudgels "’ either for Hamilton or Burr, (for 
the former of whom I have as a states- 
man the greatest admiration,) yet I would 
like to ask Gertrude Atherton if she does 
not consider a lack of personal purity 
**mud "'? Now, if she will recall the pam- 
phlet which Hamilton wrote in reply to 
an attack accusing him of peculations while 
Secretary of the Treasury, (entitled, ‘‘ Ob- 
servations on Certain Documents Contained 
in No. V. and VI. 
United States for the Year 1796,’ in Which 
the Charge of Speculation against Alexan- 
der Hamilton, Late Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, is Fully Refuted, Written by Himself. 
Philadelphia: Printed for John Fenno, by 
John Bioren, 1797,'') she will find that, by 
his own admission, he was very far from 
pure. Therefore, I do not hesitate to say 
that your correspondent’s assertion that 
‘not an ounce mud. has clung his 
[Hamilton's] garments”"’ must be 
taken cum grano salis! 

Had Gertrude Atherton confined herself 
to Hamilton's political purity, this enticism 
would not have been called forth; but, as 
it is, I must protest, in the name of the 
purity of our homes, against her above ex- 
pression 

One word more: Of course, 
dent of our political history 
ilton’s pamphlet was called 
he had rather be considered a recreant to 
his marriage vows than a speculator with 
the funds of the United States Treasury. 

WILLIAM L. STONE, 

Mount Vernon, N, Y., Oct. 12th, 1901. 

Cet 

A Plea for Unlimited Editions. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Permit one who appreciates your paper 
and favors the democracy of good readings 
to say, in reply to the ‘‘ Creed of the Crafts- 
man's Guild,’ published in Tus Satrurpay 


of to 


clearly 


as every stu- 
knows, Ham 
forth because 





Har- | 


Review of Oct. 12, that as a citizen of this 
country of broad lands and broader views 
of the needs of humanity, I deplore the 
narrow, selfish notions that actuate the 
publishers of and subscribers to limited 
editions that appeal to their conceit 
vanity, to have something desirable and 
elevating that only the chosen few can 
participate in. They would limit the visit- 
ors to the temple of “ great thoughts” to 
themselves, and if permitted to enter para- 


‘I believe in the divinity of great 
thoughts’ and the greater good that their 
unrestricted distribution may accomplish, 
and the sacred duty of authors and publish- 
ers to be as broad as the Constitution of 
their country, which has made possible the 
fraternity of mankind. 

Publish unlimited editions that have all 
the beauty that art can give, embellished 
with all the richness that wealth and cult- 
ure can command, that they who have the 
means to purchase may be elevated and 
benefited by the illuminations. The book, 
the soul, that is enveloped in the plain, 
durable binding, and printed in clear type 
will find its full appreciation and do its 
greatest good performing its true mission 
in the world of thought and progress among 
those whose wealth does not correspond 
with their intellect and culture. 

THMRODORE D. ROBINSON. 

Albany, N. ¥, et. 15, 1901. 
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Cloth, $1.50. 


By the Author of 
ELIZABETH AND HER-GERMAN GARDEN. 


The Benefactress 


THE BENEFACTRESS is a young Englishwoman who after 
years of living in anotier’s home finds.herself independent 
through a legacy—and determines to use hér new income 
in benefiting others without patronage. 
left her is in a German villag affcrds additional room for 
misconceptions, and her experiences are related with both 
the characteristic humor and underlying shrewd common 
sense of this charming author. 


That the property 





Also Ready. 
A Story of Many Men—and One Girl. 
Calumet “K”’ 


The Romance of a Grain Elevator 


By MERWIN-WEBSTER, authors of ‘‘ The 
Short Line War,” “The Banker and the 
Bear.”’ , Cloth, $1. 50, 


A tremendously exciting story in which the 
winning or losing of a big wheat deal in 
Chicago depends on the building of a two- 
million bushel grain elevator against time, 
rivals and a “* walking delegate."’ 

Illustrated by Harry C, Edwards. 


The New Americans 


By ALFRED HODDER, author of *‘ The Ad- 
versaries of the Sceptic,” etc. 
Cloth, #4. 50. 


The story turns on the clashing of the new 
generation of Americans with their elders— 
so characteristic of the upper clasess espe- 
clally. The love interest centres in a modern 
Benedick and Beatric: who ‘*' made light of 
love ’’ too long. 





New Canterbury Tales 


By MAURICE HEWLETT, author of ** The 
Forest Lovers,” “Richard Yea and 
Nay,”* etc. Cloth, $1.50. 
A romance of six linked stories, its scene 
the Canterbury pilgrimage—told with all the 


charm and quaint atmosphere of the author's 
earlier brilliant successes, 


A Friend with 
the Countersign 


By B. K. BENSON, author of ‘‘Who Goes 
There?” Cloth, $1. 50. 

‘* Who Goes There?"’ is the best spy story 
of the civil war, and this new novel by the 


same author continues the absorbing adven- 
tures of the military detective. 


The Youngest Girl 
in the School 


By EVELYN SHARP, author of ‘‘Wymps ” 
and ather popular fairy tales. 

Cloth, $1.50. 

The story of a little girl brought up in a 

large family of boys, who first comes into 


close contact with other girls at school: it is 
specially designed for girls in their teens. 
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THE MACMILLAN CO. 


66 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Mr. Crawford’s Neh Novel. 


Marietta: 


A Maid of Venice 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of 
“ saracinesci,’”’ “In the Palace of the 
King,”’ etc, Cloth, $1.50 


The story is written in the matchless style 
of some of Mr. Crawford's most artistic 
work. The action centres in the household of 
a master glassblower, and its main ineident is 
taken from an old chronicle of the 15th cen- 
tury 


The Real World 


By ROBERT HERRICK, author of “The 
Gospel of Freedom,” “The Web of 
Life,”’ etc, Cloth, $1,50 


The chief wonsman in this new novel by Mr. 
Herrick is the daughter of an Ohio manv- 
facturer, and the plot is developed through 
the story of a young man’s lif 


The Old Knowledge 


By STEPHEN GwyNn, author of * High- 
ways and Byways in Donegal,’ ** The 
Repentance of a Private Secretary,” etc. 

Cloth, #1. 50. 


The plot of this novel hinges on 
periences of an English girl who goes 
by herself in the cottage 
ant to fish and paint. 


God Wills It: 


A Tale of the First Crusade 


By WILLIAM STEARN’S DAVIS, author of 
*-A Friend of Czsar.” Cloth, $1. 50. 
| The adventuers of Richard Longsword, a 
| redoubtable young Norman cavalier; how he 

won the hand of the Byzantine Princess, 
Mary Kurkuas; how in explation for a crime 
committed under extreme provocation he took 
the vows of the Crusader. 


The Garden of a 


Commuter’s Wife 


Recorded by the Gardener 
Crown 8vo, with eight photogravure 
illustrations. Cloth, $1.50. 


This volume is overflowing with both hu- 
mor and sentiment, being the young couple's 
experience of the life that if wisely lived is 
the best of all 
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PUBLISHED BY THE ABBEY PRESS. 


MAN 


WITH THE RAKE 


By MARION BEVERIDGE LEE. 


A powerful story of singular interest and rare dramatic charm. 
Cloth, 12mo, Daintily Produced, $1.25. 


May be ordered through any bookseller, or will be sent post-paid for the 
price by the ABBEY PRESS, Publishers, of One Hundred and Fourteen Fifth 
Avenue, New York, with agencies in London, Montreal and elsewhere, who 


always issue interesting works. 
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§ NY ONE who has 
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hours 


that will 


spent weery 


looking for a habitation 


make an ideal home, will 


appreciate the delightful absurdities of 


She VAN DWELLERS 


A Strenuous Quest for a Little Home in a Great City. 
ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. 


Very cheap—considering what the experience cost. 


J. F. Taylor @ Company, New York. 


ISlustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 
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EGERTON CASTLE. | 
celine 
A Visit to His Home in London 


and a Talk with Him. 


SR. CASTLE is a romancer 
by temperament, predilection, 
and intention. In talking 
with him I had somewhat the 
feeling as though talking 
with Dumas pére. To be 
sure, I have never conversed 
with the creator of D’Artagnan, but I feel 
certain that he would have given me the 
same sense of freshness, vitality, and joy 
of ving. Mr. Castle is a pleasant change 
after a long diet of authors ultra-English 
in aims, sentiments, and outlook on life. 
He is cosmopolitan with his roots in Eng- 
lish soil, Anglo-Saxon in his beliefs and 
moral convictions, but flavored by the sub- 
tle, intangible savor of Continental cult- 
ure and mental liberality. Tastes differ, 
but to my mind this is an excellent mix- 
ture. 

“Come, take a walk around the room 
and look at my books,” he said after 
luncheon, “and see what authors I keep 
about me. These are the modern writers 
whom I consider essential: Dickens, Scott, 
Goethe, Hugo, Thackeray, Dumas, Kip- 
ling, and Stevenson, Given them, together 
with Shakespeare and the old English 
dramatists and essayists, the others don't 
matter.’ The others in question were some 
four thousand volumes in serried ranks! 

“ Not even Poe?" I asked, astonished, for 
earlier in the conversation he had bestowed 
enthusiastic praise on our great stylist. 

“Ah, yes; Poe, by all means Poe! I for- 
got him.” 

Balzac and George Eliot, however, he was 
not to be persuaded to admit into his inner 
garden of the gods, although I begged 
hard for their admission. No better men- 
tal test probably could be applied to a 
man of letters than this very one which 
Mr. Castle spontaneously applied to him- 
self. 








We were wandering about the long 
dining room and the connecting study, 
surrounded by books on every hand, 
and the author would stop now to take 
down a presentation copy of Steven- 
son's works, now to enunciate a canon of 
criticism, or to propound a theory or com- 
parison, which would become invidi- 
ous only were it consigned to print. At 
hardly a single turn did I find my host 
ready to prove himself in the right by 
agrecing with my opinions, but as his were 
always backed by well-considered argu- 
ments, and as he showed himself versed 
in the gentle art of arguing for the sake 
of mutual mentai stimulation, not to con- 
vince a benighted opponent, “the voyage 
around his chamber” proved to be but a 
pleasant excursion through fields from 
which we gathered different flowers. He 
did much to reconcile me to the romanticist 
as an artist, 

“ But surely you don’t mean to assert,” 
I said, “that you place the romanticist 
above the realist in the artistic school ?" 

‘Most certainly. The romantic school 
of writing is, In my opinion, @ much higher 
school. Truth. you say, should be the 
standard of the writer. Granted, but the 
question is, How are you going to achieve 
truth? Certainly, the photographist does 
not do it..The photograph of the most 
beautiful nude figure in the world would 
not be beautiful, but it becomes beautiful 
when painted by the artist. And that is 
the way with literature. You can’t go 
round taking notes on life and call that 
literature. You must idealize life, put im- 
agination and the heroic, blood-stirring 
qualities into it before it becomes litera- 
ture. And that is just what the romanti- 
cist does. I don’t want to read about life 
as I see it around me every day; I want to 
read about it beautified, idealized, raised 
above the common. And ‘that's the rea- 
son you dare not put everything into books 
even though it be literally true, for thereby 
you perpetuate it and give it a force which 
it lacks simply as a spoken word. I have 
very strict ideas as to what it is admissi- 
ble to write. You see, in a novel the space 
at your command is necessarily limited, 
and you can’t put the whole of life, even 
the whole of one day, into it; so that if 
you depict the vicious doings of a man 
you will find that in the novel they as- 
sume an altogether disproportionate im- 
portance, although perhaps absolutely ac- 
curate. You cite Balzac as an example 
of a writer who embraced the whole of life 
in his books, but as a matter of fact he 
only reproduced the life of Paris and 
France as he knew it at that time. Be- 
sides, no one would stand Balzac’s length 
to-day, nor his methods. My own opinion 
is that if Balzac were to commence writ- 
ing nowadays, just as he did seventy years 
ago, he would not be able to find a pub- 
lisher. ‘Cut it short, Mr. Balzac,’ the 
publishers would say; ‘cut it short!’” 

Physically Mr. Castle is the man who 
should have written “The Pride of Jen- 
nicg-’”’ or have played a part in the story 


himself. He is above the ordinary height, 
compact, active, with observant brown 


za 
unco 


his age as over forty, but he has the Ine- 
radicable quality of youth, which is really 








illusion that it suffices to bound either bis 
physical or mental horizon. 


“You see,” he.said, speaking cursorily 
of his own’ career, ‘when I came out of 
the army I was twenty-five years old, 
and I began to look around me to see 
what I could do in the world. I was for- 
tunate enongh to have enough to live on, 
but then, of course, one can’t go on in- 
definitely without some kind of work. 
Nowadays a man who amounts to any- 
thing must do something that brings him 
a pecuniary return. In the olden times a 
man went out and killed somebody to show 
that he was a better man; to-day you go 
out and fight the world in a different way, 
but the spirit is the same; it is the old, 


old thirst for action, the necessity to meet | 


and conquer difficulties. And to safisfy 
that thirst is perhaps the greatest bliss a 
man can know. 


“ Well, in my own case [ turned natural- 
ly to literature, as I had always been 
thrown with literary people-and all my 
training had been in that line. At first 
I commenced writing for The Saturday Re- 
view all sorts of articles, reviews and 
erticisms, and also a little fiction as well. 
I kept up this sort of thing as a free lance 
for some time, and then I wrote a book on 
the history of swordsmanship, ‘ Schools 
and Masters of Fence,’ which is recognized 
as a standard work on the subject 
however, that if I wanted to make a strike, 
which is almost absolutely necessary to- 
day, I must write a novel, so I wrote 
* Consequences,” which was published se- 
rially in the weekly edition of The Times. 
My idea in that novel was to make a study 
of the psychic experiences of a young man 
who returns to England after having spent 
his youth on the Continent, and who 
gradually comes to the realization of the 
basic Anglo-Saxon qualities in himself and 
of his mental Anglo-Saxon inheritance. 


I saw, 


“ As regards atmosphere, the book was 
to some extent autobiographic, but only as 
regards atmosphere, not as regards inci- 
dent. The story was quite successful, but, 
of course, nothing like ‘The Pride of 
Jennico,’ which was my first sweeping 
success. Before ‘ Jennico,” however, which 
appeared in 1898, I had written a collec- 
tion of short stories, ‘La Bella and Oth- 
ers,’ ‘The Light of Scarthy,’ and ‘ Young 
April,’ although the last did not appear 
until later. And, oh, yes, I had also trans- 
lated into French Stevenson's ‘ Prince 
Otto.’ Infortunately, Stevenson did not 
live long enough to see the book. This 
translation of ‘ Prince Otto’ was a labor 
of love; there was nothing itn it financially, 
of course, but I think I never got so much 
pure pleasure out of any literary work, ex- 
cepting *‘ Young April.’ I have just come 
to-day from hearing Mrs. Kendal read my 
new drama, ‘The Secret Orchard,’ to the 
members of her company, who are to pro- 
duce it here. By the way, David Belasco will 
be bringing out my *‘ Bath Comedy’ much 
about the same time in New York, so you 
will have a chance to see it when you get 
back home. You see, 1 have been particu- 
larly fortunate in never having been forced 
to depend absolutely on literature for a liv- 
ing, and so I have never written a pot- 
boiler in my life. Otherwise, I suppose I 
should have had to do them, like every one 
elise, but they do take the fire and energy 
out of one, don’t they?” 


As I walked away from Mr. Castle's 
home, and thought of all that I had heard 
and seen, and of the luncheon and the 
wines upon the board, I was more than 
ever convinced of man’s duty to.be. born 
above the necessity of writing pot-boilers, 
such as this one. 


WILLIAM WALLACE WHITELOCK. 





YLVIA, remember, is the heroine of a new novel, entitled 
Sylvia: Tbe Story of an American Countess. She lived 

abroad, and is described by one of her admirers as 
‘THE MOST BEAUTIFUL WOMAN IN EU- 
ROPE,’ Twelve artists, known for their types of 
beautiful women, haveeach madea drawing express- 
ing his idea of the charming heroine, Their pic- 
tures are all in the book, By a natural suggestion, 
all persons who like a.good story and admire 
beautifu] women are now invited to give their opin- 
ion of the types represented. ‘The person whose list 
t 
A’ PRIZE OF FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS ($500.00). 


comes nearest to the choice of the majori 
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Lessons in Household Work‘, 


This is not a horticultural treatise upon 
the raising of table gre enery. In educa- 
tlonal and charitable circles in New York 
City and citles upon other continents also, 


it is well understood that kitchen gardening 
is akin to kindergartening, and that the | 


harvest is in the training of little hands 
and budding Intelligences. Teachers now 
recognize that the foundations of right 
methods of thinking and doing are laid in 
early years, and that much depends on 
how the start of education is made. This 
book is a contribution in ald of those de- 


Sirous of helping the children of the poor 7 


to begin their home lives aright by teach- 
ing habits and ways of order and clean- 
liness in domestic administration. It is 
obvious how this is helpful to the little 


*HOW TO TEACH KITCHEN GARDEN- 
ING: Or Object Lessons in House- 
hold Work. Including Songs. Plays, Exer 
cises, and Games Illustrating Household Oc- 
cupations. By Emily Huntington. Folio. Pp 
168. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $;3 
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od dard 
sod 
eee a a 
{| maids of the tenements, whether it is their 


| fate to be mistresses of their own komes 
or maids of mistresses of grander establish 





ments 

| Oh! how can a poor | maiten like me 

Ever Df In the lad tu be? 
Thus runs one of the kitchen garden 
songs, which teache the inswer in 
kindergarten fashion, by the aids of 
} “‘gifts”’ and ‘“ games” d other devices 
| to beguile the juvenile mind along the road 
to learning of how to produ household 
|} comfort without excessive because {ill-di- 
rected effort The workingwoman who 
knows this is a pearl without price, and 


the mistress who does not know how to do 


it lacks the best know! ze of how to get 
it done. Knowledge above and below is 
' 





the best 
question, and it is as a help to this end that 


solvent of the mistress and maid 





this book is welcomed again. It is pleasir 
to know that, although it makes its appeal 
to a circle which might ha been thought 
imited, a revised and enlarged edition has 
been ca'tied for and is supplied in attractive 


form. 
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tA Novel of Tremendous Power 


BY 
UPTON 
SINCLAIR 


An American story of to-day, by a brilliant new writer. 
Advance copies of the book have won extraordinary praise 
4 from many of the ablest critics, some of whose utterances 


are given below. No novel 
equals this in the wonderful 
advance of publication, in co 


that we have ever published 
reception it has received, zw 
mmendations from the critics 


and in advance orders from the trade. 


Prof, Charles Eliot Norton says: 


‘* The book shows gleams of rare power 
I shall present a copy of‘it to the Har- 
vard Library."’ 


Rev. Minot J. Savage says: 

‘I read the book with mouch Interest 
+ « « It shows a most tremendous power. 
» « »« The opening chapters are to me a 
perfect delight; the first scene is simply 
superb, and the heroine is one of the sweet- 
est, truest, and most living characters 
that I have met with for many years."’ 


| 
Col, Thos. Weatworth Higginsou says: 


‘The strong point of the book Is the in- 
tense earnestness with which it is written 
and che important moral | n conveyed, 

} It gives decided promise and shows power 
and deep feeling 


Edwin Markham says: 


“*I find a fine current of feeling through 
the pages They are touched throughout 
with the hues of poetry and the noblest 
ideals of life."’ 


Four Full-Page Drawings by C. M. Relyea. 


i2mo, Cloth, 38S Pages. Price $1.20 ne 


pt. All Bookstores. Postage, 12 Cents. 
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Tne Greatest of Historical Romances 


TARRY THO 


TILL I COME 


U BY 


GEORGE 
CROLY 


Many critics agree with Gen. Lew Wallace that it is one 


of the six greatest English novels ever written. 


Nine 


editions have been sold in the past four months. rea 


Habert H. Bascroft, the Historian, says: 


“It ts sublime; it occupies a unique 
place; there is nothing else like it in lit- 
erature."’ 


Carroll D.Wright,U.S. Labor Com., says: 


“One of the noblest romances I have 
ever read. Must stand with the best lit- 
erature ever given to the world.’’ 


20 Full-Page Illustrations by T. de Thulstrup 


I2mo, Cloth, 622 Pages. Price, $1.40, net, 
Edition-de-t.uxe,T wo vols., in box, 16 Photo. 


All Bookstores. Postage, 19 cts. Holiday 
arivures. Price,84.00,net. Postage,30 cts. 


SG ALA eS HS aS OK EE 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pub’rs, New York. 


and interesting 


Prize 


$500 


will receive 


pert D. 


A, B. Wewnzetu. 


The book itself is a charming and clever love-story, readable 





from cover to cover. Each volume contains 


full particulars and.a slip on which the reader is to regis- 
ter his choice. The voting is very simple; it is a mat- 
ter on which everyone will naturMily have an opin- 
ion; andthe PRIZE OF g500.00IS WORTH 
GUESSING FOR. The book is by Evaryn 


Emerson. The pictures of the heroine are by At- 


Buasuriecp, Carre J. Brenner, J. Wevtse 


Crampney, Howarp Cuanpier Cuaisty, Louise Cox, 

4 : x 
Joserx De Camp, Joun Extiorr, C, ALLAN Gitserr, 
Avsert Herter, Henry Hurt, Acice Barser STEPHENS, 


Order through the bookstores or send $1.50 direct to the publisheri, 


SMALL, MAYNARD @ COMPANY, BOSTON. 





















to girls about their Education, their 
Soctal Relations, and their Personal Conduct. 


Go GIRLS 


‘By MELOISE E. HERSEY 


head of the famous fashionable school for girls in 
Boston. Of the keenest tmeenyyn Ce Svery girl, 
Attracti y 


“ 


RI 


“A 











says The Bookman. # #* # 


Ghe ROAD to 


pathos, and genuine humor.” 








Here is a good story,” 


DGEBY’S 


romance fu'l of action, true 





—Chicago Tribune. 
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IS FICTION “LITERATURE”? 

There is an obiter dictum in one of the 
recent essays of Mr. Andrew Lang which 
is calculated to attract attention, all the 
more it is an obiter dictum. It 
is to the effect that Eng- 
lish being dead, and biography and “ me- 
“Fiction is Lit- 





because 
the drama in 


moirs uncultivated, 
erature.” 

It really looks 
can sell a quarter of a million copies of 


so. When a publisher 
a successful novel, why should that pub- 
lisher not bend his attention to the dis- 
covery and production of successful nov- 
els? Nothing else, no other form of print- 


od matter, begins to pay him or the au- 


thor so well. And writers who have 
made a fair reputation, or even more 
than fair, in other forms of literary work 
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collection, (the article, in fact, is hardly 


more than a résumé of the Ashburnham 
sales,) and declares that collecting for 
the end was decidedly a good investment. 
Another illustration is the Beckford 


library, which cost £30,000 and sold for 
£73,551, But the Beckford library was 


sold at the right time; had it been dis- 
persed during the fifties or earlier, there 
would have been a loss. 

Mr. Roberts forgets this fact, and pro- 
the Rich- 


ceeds to criticise unfortunate 


|! ard Heber, who knew more about books 


than all his critics have known. Heber's 
misfortune was that he loved books too 
At his death he had eight houses 
of them. This accumulation 


about £80,000, in 


well. 
full 


cost 


vast 
while 
thirteen parts, 
reality, and there a sale in 
Paris,) produced only £57,C00. Does Mr. 
to intimate that Heber’s 
were only worth what they 
He should undeceive himself. 


its sale, 


twelve portions, (in in 


was also 
Roberts mean 
books 
brought? 
The Heber library, sold in 1865 instead of 


1834-7, would have brought £125,000, 
while its value to-day would be enor- 
mous. The Spanish and French ro- 


mances that were sacrificed for pounds 
and shillings in 1834 were resold for 
thousands and thousands of francs at 
the Didot Seilliére, and other great sales. 
Heber’s best books have 
vanced still further in value. Ashburn- 
ham had a number of them, the “‘ Jason,” 
(Caxton,) which brought £87 at the He- 
ber sale, reselling for £2,100 at the Ash- 


English ad- 


find that it behooves them to write suc- | burnham. The early English poetry por- 
cessful novels if they can. Every read- | tig) which brought £7,248 10s. 6d., would 
ing person remembers how Stevenson bring over £50,000 to-day. The beautiful 
found himself actually bullied into w rit- copy of Herbert's “Temple,” one of two 
ing a novel, to wit, “ Treasure Island,” | .onies known of the first edition, Cam- 
because he could not make a living at pridge, n. d., sold for £10 at the Heher 
the kind of literary work which he pre-} aie and for $1,050 at the Foote, and 
ferred. He has told the story himself, in | is worth still more now. 
a memorable way There is too much Mr. Roberts touches only the surface 
justification for Mr. Lang’s dictum. ! of his subject. The Daniel, Henry Per- 
We say too much, because no writer) yin. Corser, Laing, Way, Thorold, 
can set out to write popular novels with- Wodhall, Turner, Frederick Perkins, 
out endangering his literary standards. Fairfax-Jersey, and a dozen other great 





He is writing for people of whom the ma- 
jority, by the nature of the case, cannot 
have any. There are many thousands of 
habitual readers in this country who 
never read but for amusement and to | 
pass the time, and who, therefore, never 
read anything but the current novels. 
That the thing everybody is talking |} 
about may be perfectly worthless, and | 
an ephemeran which will never be | 
heard of again after the current season, 
does not trouble them at all. They have 
in fact no sense of responsibility at all 
about their reading. And the approval of 
a hundred thousand of them is of no | 
more value than the approval of one. | 
In fact, we have the curious spectacle of 


theusands of habitual and even passion- 


| 
ate reader who have no more literary 
culture at the end of a ten years’ course | 
of reading than they had when they 
began | 
If the readers who constitute this enor- 
mous public, which to the publisher is | 
simply his market, were familiar with | 
classics, even in fiction, they would have 
standards which they would automati- 
cally apply to the current books. The 
jlate Thomas Carlyle, in his famous ad- | 
dress to the students of Edinburgh, ob- 
served, “Many people think that, if a 
man is reading any book whatever, he is 
doing rather better than nothing at all. 
Now I entirely call that in question. I 


even venture to'deny it.” The experienced 


observer must often be of the same mind | 


as the dyspeptic sage, when he is driven 
by current conversation to read one of | 
the current “successes.” He is tempted | 
to fall back upon Emerson's rule, and to 
vow that he will “read ne book until it | 
is a year old.” Undoubtedly the observ- | 
ance of that rule would save a great deal | 
of good time. For, among the books of | 
N01 that there may still be upon him | 
an effective compulsion to read, in 1902 
there will be very few. And it is quite | 
a safe prediction that among them will | 
not be any of the “ prodigious success- 
es" of this year in the line of that fic- | 
tion which, from the bookseller’s point | 


of view, is so rapidly tending to become 


exclusively “ literature.” 





BOOK COLLECTING PROFITS. 


Mr. 


William Roberts’s article on ‘‘ Book | 


Collecting as an Investment,” which ap- | 





peared in the September Fortnightly Re- | 
view, has attracted a good deal of at- | 
tention. He points out the late Earl of 
Ashburnham’'s unique opportunities in | 





| is almost certain to lose heavily, he 


| clares, 


| ever, 
| plan 


| is 


aT TA TET 


English sales of the last forty years 


brought great profit to those interested, 
but he does not mention them. In Amer- 


nearly every important sale since 
the Rice, in 1870, 
The one notable exception was the Bray- 
Mr. lost 


printed 


ica 


has been profitable. 


ton Ives sale, where Ives on 


the of 
and on the American books he had se- 


most his early classics 


cured at the Barlow sale the year before. 


This year we have had the Arnold and 


| French sales, which surely have demon- 


strated that book collecting is a good in- 
vestment. 

For the 
lector Mr. Roberts has no sympathy. 


col- 
He 
de- 
fate. 
how- 


merely speculative book 


of 
libraries, 
the 


deserving his 
of 


on 


and is 


There are a number 


being formed speculative 


America and England, and we 


that 
derive great profit were they to be sold 


in 


are confident their owners would 


to-day. The speculative book collector, 


possessing money, bibliographical knowl- 


edge, and common sense, can make a 
small fortune out of book collecting 
rightly pursued. It may not be the right 


| kind of bibliomania—the kind possessed 
by most great collectors—but it helps 
collecting, on the whole. 








THE POPULARITY OF CRITICISM. 
A The 
discusses the popularity of criticism and 


writer in Fortnightly Review 


sums up his conclusions by saying that 


it is due to the fact that it purveys to 
the appetite for personal gossip. In 
other words, criticism occupies precisely 
the same place in the general plan of 
things as personal journalism does, and 
it is liked for that reason. Now there 
may be some doubt as to whether the 


premise upon which the article was based 
and 
but 


a sound one. Is criticism pure 


simple really popular? Perhaps it is, 
there is a pretty well spread impression 
popular. They 
the 
whose works are criticised, and they are 


that critics are not are 


certainly not popular with persons 


not as a rule held in high esteem by the 


general public. But itemight fairly be 


| said that if critics are popular they are 


of 
sonal gossip about authors, painters, mu- 


not so because their purveying per- 


sicians, dramatists, or public perform- 


ers. That sort of thing is not written by 


critics. 








If criticism has any popularity it is 
probably due to the fact that it pro- 
vides certain information which has! 
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value to many people. In the first place 


criticism, when properly prepared, acts 
aSea sort of directory. People are too 
busy to read everything which is printed, 
even if life were long enough for such a 


feat, and equally they cannot hear all the 
music or see all the paintings and all the 
plays. Perjodica)s containing critical re- 
views of art work of various kinds per- 


form the offices of guides to their read- 
ers. 





The readers may not agree with the 
opinions presented, but it will 
readily be admitted that in the long run 
the 


critical 


topics chosen for -critical discussien 
are sure to be those in which the major- 
ity of interested. 
Books which attain wide popularity, for 
example, seldom escape the critical eye, 
and enough is written about them in the 
way of critical review to call attention to 
them: in other words, the main purpose 


the readers will be 


is accomplished—attention is called to 
books worth while, 

Perhaps criticism is more popular in 
these days than it was a century or 
even half a century ago because its 


writers have found that the occupation 
of preparing long and brilliant reviews 
of works to be condemned is a waste of 
valuable time. Macaulay's essay on 
Montgomery is a brilliant piece of writ- 
ing, but who sees such articles in reviews 
in these The fact that the 


trend of critical practice is toward point- 


days? is 
ing out that which is good, while less 
and less attention is given to that which 
is bad. 
acrimonious comments on poor work. 


Taste may be cultivated without 
It 
is not impossible to indicate what is not 
to be desired in art by pointing out what 
is to be. This is the policy of Tur Sar- 
it not without 
some satisfaction that we find ourselves 


URDAY REVIEW, and is 
able to say that it has proved to be pop- 
ular with a large and growing number of 


readers, 





TWO SCHEMES. 


Only ignorance is surprised by coinci 
dences, especially by coincidences of 
thought in England and in the United 


States, 


at 


but it was amusing that, almost 
that Mr. Bradley 
Back to the Soil” appeared, The 
of 


general 


the moment Gil- 
man’s “ 
News should begin a series 


the 


London 
contributed papers bearing 
and advising man- 


their 


title Room to Live,” 


ufacturers to avoid present inse- 


curity by co-operating to buy a site of 


their own, and building a “ Garden City 


for their workmen. 


The writer, Mr. Ebenezer Howard, be- 
ing, unhappily, not familiar with the 
American pie, did not think of Mr. Gil- 


man's plan of lots bounded by the radii 


of a circle, but he placed houses in the 


centre of the land and left a vacant gar- 


den space behind them, set the factories 


in an outer ring, and encircled them by 


| a railway, and ran a railway straight 
across the plot. The markets, dairies, 
timber yards, and coal yards, with the 
factories, were relegated to this outer 


He estimated that 30,000 persons 
be 1,000 


leaving 


space, 


might massed on the central 


about five times as much 


acres, 


about and although 


$1,200,000, 


vacant them, 
he 


warranted 


would cost about 


that 


land 


thought the advantages 


the expenditure and that the scheme 
would be profitable. 

As he was considering the masters 
rather than the men, he did not think 
of using the central space for public 
buildings, and placing the houses in an 
outer ring, but the two schemes have 
many points of agreement; he is sure 


that amusements could be provided and 
that the 
vantages 


place would combine the ad- 


of be 


cheaper than the former and more ciy- 


city and country and 


ilized than the latter. In short, he urges 
manufacturers, for the sake of their own 
pocketbooks, to do those things for their 
men which Mr. Gilman urges them to do 
the The 


surely aid one another, and their simul- 


for poor. two movements will 


taneous inception is a happy augury of 


popular sympathy. 





LIBRARIES IN JAPAN. 


E pur si muove Is as true to-day as when 


the historical romancer of the eighteenth | 
century put these words into the mouth of 
the old astronomer, Galileo. With perhaps 
the single exception of electrical science, 
there has been no more rapid and wonder- 
ful growth and development than that of 
the library movement. Twenty-five years 


ago the American Library Association was 
organized at the 
Philadelphia. A 


Centennial in 


later 


Exposition 


year a handful 
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American lbrarians carried the lighted 


torch of the new movement across the sea 


to a conference of librarians held in Lon- 
don, at the close of which the Library As- 
sociation of the United Kingdom was 


founded. Representatives from Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, 
and distant Victoria were in attendance at 


this conference, and were fired with some of 
the spirit of our Western enthusiam. This 
they carried to their homes, and the Amer- 
ican library spirit began to 

“ Put a girdle round about the earth.” 

The American Library Association has 
blazed its way over and across ‘this coun- 
try from Crawford Notch to the Golden 
Gate, from Sault Ste. Marie to Lake Pont- 
chartrain, from Pike’s Peak to Lookout 
Mountain and Atlanta, and everywhere its 
trail is marked with State and inter-State 
library associations. In 1885 the New York 
Library Club sprang into existence, Miner- 
valike, fully armed and equipped, and a 
half-score of similar local organizations 
have been formed since that date. 

In 1896 the Library Association of Aus- 
tralasia was organized at Melbourne, and in 
1897 another international conference was 
held in London, with an attendance of 641, 
in which 14 Governments and 313 libraries 
were represented, including over 100 dele- 
gates from the United States and Canada 
and representatives from South America, 
the West Indies, Europe, South Africa, and 
Australia, India, Ceylon, and Japan. And so, 
from West to East, the movement swept on 
until the “‘ girdle" But Ja- 
pan seems not to admit that her light came 





was completed. 


from the West, for there lies before us 
Volume I., No. 1, of The Toheki, official 
organ of the Kansai Bunko Kyokai, or 


Western Library Association, edited by B. 


Shima, Librarian of the Kyoto Imperial 
University, for April 1901, to be issued 
quarterly. 

The first page of the cover is printed in 


English, giving the table of contents, which 


are wholly in Japanese. The frontispiece 























is an excellent picture of the Library of 
Congress, at Washington. The leading ar- 
ticles are ‘‘On the Necessity of Collecting 
Books,”’ by the President of the Kyoto Im- 
perial University, and on “ Special Libra- 
ri in Europe by the professor in the 
College of Law. In the “ Miscellaneous ”’ 
are included “ List of All Public and Pri- 
vate Libraries in Japan,” ‘‘ Library of Con- 
| gress in America,’ Andrew Carnegie’s 
Gifts to American Libraries in 1900," Mr 
Sumitomo’s Donation of Money for Estab- 
lishing the Osaka City Library, Tenden- 
ey for Establishing Libraries in Japan,” 
‘Imperial Ordinance,” and “‘ Regulations 
for the same. There are ‘‘ Words for Con- 
gratulation Upon the First Publication of 
| The Journal! review of ‘‘The Manage- 
ment of Libraries," compiled by the De- 
partment of Education; a “ List of Mem- 
bers of the Kansai Bunko Kyokai,” and a 
| ** Bibliography of Koshokubon in an ap- 
pendix. Certainl here is a very creditable 
j array of library literature. The librarians 
of the ast extend a most hearty greeting 
to their Western brethren 
| Alexander Hamilton's Mother. 
Gertrude Atherton, the novelist, gave an 
interesting historical souvenir to the New 
| York Historical Society at its last annual 
| meeting It was a photograph of half a 
| page from the church records of Christian- 
| sted, on the Island of St. Croix, in the Dan 
‘ish West Indic containing the interment 
{ notice of the mother of Alexander Hamil- 
| ton The notice is contained in one line, 
| and read 
' ‘“‘ Rachael Levine, Feb. 26, at Mrs. Tiutes 
| Plant'n, by D. O. Aged 32 
The year was 1768, and the records are 
} in possession of the St. John's Episcopal 
|} Church of St. Croix. The record is inter- 
|} esting in showing that the interment was 
made under the name of Levine, and not of 
| Hamilton. Mrs. Levine was forced to leave 
her husband in early life, but owing to the 
strictness of the marriage laws was unable 
to secure a divorce with the privilege of 
| remarrying In most of the lives of Alex- 
| ander Hamilton it is stated, but with no 
| authority whatever, that she married 
| James Hamilton after securing a divorce. 
} Alexander Hamilton was born in 1757, and 
| he had a half brother who came to the 
| United States and died in the Carolinas. 
The early incidents regarding Alexander 


Hamilton's life have never been clearly set 


| forth, and Mrs Atherton, about a year ago, 
| made a thorough inspection of old deeds, 
; church records, and other official material 
|} that she could find in the Islands of St 
| Croix and Nevis, for the purpose of obtain- 
| ing positive information on the subject 
She spent several weeks there, and is the 
first person to devote her individual efforts 
| to making a vstematic search for early 
| Alexander Hamilton material. The results 


of her researches will form one of the most 
interesting features of a book on Alexander 
Hamilton, which she has now nearly com- 
pleted for publication. Regarding the suc- 





! cess of her investigations, Mrs. Atherton 
| says: 
{1 went to the British and Danish West 
Indies with the purpose of clearing up the 
| mystery of Hamilton's birth and succeeded. 
| I worked it out from the records (civil) of 
| Nevis to those of St. Christopher, then to 
| those of St. Croix, where I got the final 
| solutions. Even the family does not know 
| her (Rachael Levine’s) first name, much 
i less the details of her story or her fam- 
| ily’s 


a7~nmnh? 
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OUR CABLE LETTER. 


Latest Items About the Doings of 
Authors and Publishers. 


Dispatch to THe New YORK TIMES 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 
Copyright, 1901, Tun New York TIMES. 


ONDON, Oct. 18.—‘‘ The Lep- 
ers”’ is the title of the latest 
novel from the pen of E. F. 
Benson, which, however, 
has not yet found an Ameri- 
can publisher. As is usual 

with the novels of this author, who, it 

will be recalled, wrote ‘ Dodo,” the 
theme deals with the high life of modern 

London, 


Special 





* 

o 
Dr. Stein, the well-known Asiatic ex- 
plorer, has not yet finished his book, 
“‘Sand-Buried Cities,’ which treats of 


his recent explorations on the plateau of 
Thibet. The work will be published by 
Fisher Unwin in London, and probably 
by D. Appleton & Co. in New York. 


a 
*s 


Mr. Edwin D. Mead, the Boston writer 
and lecturer upon social and historical 
topies, who is well known in the vicinity 
of the Hub as the editor of The New 
England Magazine, was the guest of 
honor at the last dinner of the White 
friars Club. He spoke sensibly enough 
landmarks of England, 


upon literary 

but in the discussions which  fol- 
lowed he said some rather extra- 
ordirary things. He declared, for 
instance, that English influence would 
count less and less in America, where 


German and Irish elements would sooner 
or later prevail; that he had reason to 
fear a war between America and Eng- 
*“conscienceless com- 
mercialism ’’: and finally, that he be- 
lieved that Ireland would one day be- 
come a State of the American Union. 
Irish villages, he added, did not care for 


Jjland arising from 


English affairs in the least, but read 
American newspapers and looked to 
America for deliverance. 
*,* 
A hitherto unpublished poem of six 


stanzas, by Robert Burns, appears in 
the November number of Macmillan’s 
Magazine. Mr. Clement K. Shorter, the 


well-known literary reviewer and editor 
of Mrs. Gaskell’s “ Charlotte Bronté,” 
contributes articles on the Brontés and 
Nelson’s new Encyclopedia. 


ete 
* 


Mr. Quiller-Couch, whose new volume, 


“Who Killed Amy Robsart?" has 
created in the London press a furious 
cumbat among students of the Eliza- 


bethan times, has consented to write the 
volume on ‘George Eliot” for Black- 
wood’s Series of Modern Writers, in place 
of Mr. Sidney Lee, who, being ill from 
overwork, has gone to Florence for 
holiday. 


a 
* + 
« 


No fewer than 5,000 copies formed the 
first edition here of “ The Life of Robert 
Louis Stevenson,’ by Graham Balfour, 
yet every copy has been taken up by the 
booksellers before the day of publica- 
tion, which indicates that interest in 
and admiration of Stevenson still con- 
tinue in the United Kingdom. This 
seems to be an extraordinary circum- 
stance, as the biography is a two-volume 
work and by no means inexpensive. 

-* 
o 


W. S. Lilly’s book about India, entitled 
“Our Great Vassal Empire,” treats of 
the most recent history in the Far East 
in which India has played a part or is 
expected soon to play one. Mr. Lilly, 
who is a well-known barrister and Sec- 
retary to the Catholic Union of Great 
Britain, besides being an authoritative 
writer of doctrinal essays, is perhaps 
best known to Americans through his 
novel, “A Year of Life,” published last 
year by John Lane. 


The new edition of Chambers'’s Cyclo- 
paedia of English Literature will appear 
in three volumes edited by David Pat- 
rick, who was the editor of Chambers’s 
Enclyclopaedia from 1888 to 1892. He 
has secured the assistance of Prof. George 


Saintsbury of Edinburgh University; 
Sidney Lee, Edmund Gosse, Andrew 
Lang, Austin Dobson, and Stopford 
Brooke, 

*,° 


Mr. Heinemann will soon begin pub- 
lishing a History of the World, edited by 
Dr. Helmolt, with an introduction by 
James Bryce. The first volume will con- 
fine itself to the American continent, 
where, in Mexico and Peru, the earlist 
proof of man’s existence has been found. 
From America the narrafive moves west- 


ward. 
o,° 
Sir Wemyss 8S. Reid has nearly finished 
his ‘biography of William Black, 


Mr. William Archer, the well-known in- 
troducer of Ibsen to the English reading 
world, has published a statement denying 
all reports of Ibsen’s serious illness, and 
he adds that Dr. Georg Brandes denies 


saying that Ibsen would not live through’ 


the Autumn, Dr. Brandes, by the way, 
has just finished his volume on modern 
Scandinavian literature, 





shortly appear in the Literature of the 
World Series, edited by Edmund Gosse. 
E. A. D. 





Mark Twain Quotes Burke on 
Richard Croker. 


Mark Twain on Thursday evening of this 
week, at the Waldorf Astoria, read a mag- 
azine article prepared by himself in which 
he called attention to points of similarity 
between the career of Warren Hastings, 
set forth by Edmund Burke in the famous 





impeachment proceedings berore the Brit- 
ish House of Commons, and Richard 
Croker. The meeting was cuiled in the in- | 


terests of the Fusion ticket, of which Mark | 


Twain is a warm supporter, and admission 
was by ticket, of which only 
been issued. On the platform 
guest of the evening were District Attor- 
ney Philbin, Recorder Goff, Justice James 
A. Blanchard, and Joseph H. Johnson, Jr 
The latter presided anc introduced the 
speaker, who said that as he had vowed 
not to make a speech during the campaign, 
he would get around the vow_by reading 
instead of speaking. Among the passages 
he quoted from Burke were the following, 
in which in brackets we have inserted the 
changes Mark Twain indicated as nece 
sary to adapt the words to Mr, Croker: 


with the 


My Lords, the business of tnis day is not 
the business of this man; it is not 
whether the prisoner at the be 
innocent or guilty, but whether millions of 
mankind shall be made miserable or happy 

Your Lordships will see, in the progress 
of this cause, that there is not only a long, 


solely 


bar found 


connected, systematic series of misdemean- | 


but an equally connected system of 
maxims and principles invented to 
them. Upon both of these you must judge 
According to the judgment that you shall 
give upon the past transactions in 
[in New York City] inseparably connected 
as they are with the principles which sup- 
port them, the whole character’ of 
future government in that distant empire 
lin this city] is to be unalterably decided 
It will take its perpetual tenor, it 
ceive its final impression the 
of this very hour. 

We no crimes that were 
of forethought We charge him with noth- 
ing that he did not commit upon delibera- 


tion—that he did 


ors, 
justify 


your 


from 


urge not crimes 


commit against 


remonstrance 


not ad- 
vice, supplication and that 
he did not commit against the direct com- 
mand of lawful authority; that he did not 
commit after the 


reproof and reprimand, 


reproof and reprimand of those 


rimand him. The 
{Mr. Croker] are 
but 


crimes of Mr. Hastings 
not only crimes in them- 
aggravated by of 
contumacy. They were crimes not against 
but against of 
justice which are our rule and our birth- 
right. His offenses are not in formal 
nical language, but in reality, in substance 


selves, being crimes 


forms, those eternal laws 


and effect high crimes and high misde- 
meanors 

When you consider the late enormous 
power of the prisoner; when you consider 


his criminal, indefatigable assiduity in the | 


destruction of all recorded evidence; when 
you consider the influence he has over al- 
most all your 
Lordships, and I believe the world, will be 
astonished that so much, so clear, so solid, 
and so conclusive evidence of all kinds has 
been obtained against him. 

He was fourteen years at the head of that 
service, and there is not an instance, no, not 
one single instance, in which he endeavored 
to detect corruption, or that.,he ever, in any 
one single instance, attempted to punish it; 
but the whole service, with that whole 
mass of enormity which he attributes to it, 
slept, as it were, at once under his terror 
and his protection; under his protection, if 
they did not dare to move against him; 
under terror, from his power to pluck out 
individuals and make a public example of 
them whenever he thought fit. And, 
fore, that under his guidance and 
influence, beyond even what its own 
nature disposed it to, a service of confed- 
eracy, a service of connivance, a service 
composed of various systems of guilt, of 
which Mr. Hastings [Mr. Croker] was the 
head and the protector. 

No, my Lords, we have brought before 
you the first man of India [in New York 
City] in rank, authority, and station. We 
have brought before you the chief of the 
“tribe, the head of the whole body of East- 
ern [New York City] offenders, a captain- 
general of Iniquity, under whom all the 
fraud, all the peculation, all the tyranny in 
India [in New York City] are embodied, 
disctplined, arrayed, and paid. This is the 
person, my Lords, that we bring before 
you. We have brought before you such a 
person, that, if you strike at him with the 
firm and decided arm of justice, you will 
not have need of a great many more exam- 
ples. You strike at the whole corps if you 
strike at the head. 

“I impeach Warren Hastings, [Richard 
Croker,] of high crimes and misdemeanors. 

“I impeach him in the name of the peo- 
ple, whose trust he has betrayed. 

‘*I impeach him in the name of all the 
people of America, whose national charac- 
ter he has dishonored. 

“I impeach him in the name and by vir- 
tue of those eternal laws of justice which 
he has violated, 

“J impeach him in the name of human 
nature itself, which he has cruelly out- 
raged, injured and oppressed, in both sexes, 
in every age, rank, situation, and condition 
of life.’’ 


living testimony, I believe 


service, 
was, 





The Late George W. Carleton. 

George W. Carleton, the publisher, who 
died the other day in Saratoga, had his 
first bookshop and publishing house in 
New York on the southwest corner of 





Broadway and Lispenard Street, Thence he 
removed to a much larger store—Grand 


Street, east of Broadway. Other stores 


which will | occupied by Carleton were, respectively, 


SATURDAY, 


as | 


about 150 had | 


India | 





} not 
will re- | 
stamp | 


who were 
authorized by the laws to reprove and rep- | 


tech- | 








there- | 


OCTOBER 19, 


ene under the Fifth Avenue Hotel, in Fifth 
Avenue, and one in a building on the north 
side of Twenty-third Street, opposite Stern 
Brothers. 


Carleton was not only a shrewd publisher 


and a good business man; he had uncom 
mon artistic and literary taste. Many 
| years ago, and while he was still in Lispe 
| nard Street, he prepared and issued a s¢ 
ries of small books, ‘‘ Our Artist in Cuba 
“Our Artist in Peru,” &c¢., which became 
popular and earned a wide sale. 
There was little text or no text. The 
| books consisted of humorous pictures with 
a brief legend attached Carleton had a 
keen sense of what was comical, and the 
illustrations told the story The author- 
publisher used to say that I was respons!- 
ble for the publication of that series of 
| books. I happened in at the store one day 
when he showed me a lot of unfinished 


pencil sketches which he made in Havana, 
illustrating Cuban life, when something like 
the following conversation was had between 
u 


M 


) You have the facilitie for issuing 
these sketches—why not put them forth in 
the shape of a hook? 

G. W. C.—Oh, no! While they may please 
you, who look at them with a friendly, par 


tial eye, strangers and the public in general 
would not care for them. 

M. P.—Ordinarily I would defer to your 
judgment, as a publisher, but this is your 
own work, and you cannot view it as I do 
I feel sure that the book would be a suc 
cess. 

G. W. C.—Would you be willing to share 
any financial loss that might be incurred? 

M. P.—Yes, if you would allow me to 


share the profits that I know will accrue. 
G. W. C.—I do not share 
views in regard to the will 
to risk the 
I feel so much encouraged by 
remarks that I induced 
print a small edition. 

And that is how came to be published 
“Our Artist in Cuba,"’ which made 
cided hit, and which was followed by 


sketches, so I 
permit 


venture, 


you any money in 


but 
be to 


your may 


a de- 


sev- 


eral other books from Carleton’s pencil of | 


the same character, illustrating humorously 

life in Peru, Africa, &c. 
Carleton, like other publishers 

takes, One 


to 


made mis- 
of them was when he declined 
republish from 
‘ Grif,” a story of 
jamin L 
bro it 
ties 
friends. 
then the publisher himself read it, 
could not agree with my 
merits of the novel. I 
my friend ‘ Joe”’ 
Harper, Jr., of the 
eration,) ‘* Brooklyn 
eall him, and he 
good quality of 
published ‘* Grif,’’ 


success, 


an English edition 
Australian life, by Ben- 
the which I 
from England in the early seven- 
author and I being close personal 


Farjeon, sheets of 
the 
Carleton’s reader voted against it; 
but he 
views 
took 
Harper, 

second 

Joe,”’ 
at once recognized the 
the work. The Harpers 
and made with it a great 


to 
WwW 

gen- 
to 


" Ga“ 
(Joseph 
Ilarper 

we used 


as 


between 
and 


law then existed 
england and the United States, 
‘Grif ’’ was printed and published by many 
newspapers in this country without let or 
hindrance. And, notwithstanding that the 
Harper publication was interfered with by 
piratical book and newspaper publishers, 
and although under the then existing state 
of 
make 

lishers, 


No copyright 


on his American 
Harpers transmitted 


no demand 
the 


There is a sequel to this Harper-Farjeon 
incident When the late publisher 
that ‘Grif’ met with an instant 
brilliant success he acknowledged the mis- 
take he had made, and told me to let him 
have Farjeon's next book; that he would 
agree to publish it without reading it—yes, 
even before it was written. In good time 
I sent to Mr. Carleton the sheets of “* Solo- 
mon Isaacs"’ before I had read the book 
myself. He put it in hand and put it to 
press immediately, but lightning does not 
strike twice in the same place—*‘ Solomon 
Isaacs” fell as flat a flounder; the 
reading public would not have it. 


saw 
and 


as 


And that was the last that Carleton would 
have to do with me in the matter of Far- 
jeon’s writings. Some years after that, on 
another visit to England, I brought from 
the same author “ Joshua Marvel,” acting 
as the writer’s agent, in a friendly way, on 
this side of the Atlantic. The Harpers re- 
published this novel, also, and with it made 
another success. Carleton was a successful 
publisher, however, and among his notable 
publications were the novels of Mrs. 
Mirlam Coles Harris, which, although 
those days were not the days of 100,000- 
copy editions, were widely read and as 
popular as those of any modern writer. 

All of Carleton’s friends remember the 
quaint little bird, drawn with two or three 
strokes of the pen, which invariably ac- 
companied his signature, or sometfmes 
stood for his signature. The curious little 
device, which was the emblem or trade 
mark of his publishing house and which 
appeared with the imprint of all his pub- 
lications, Carleton told me was the Arabic 
for the word “ books."’ George W. Carle- 
ton was a successful publisher, an honest 
man, a sincere friend, and a true artist. 

MORRIS PHILLIPS. 





~~ 

McClure, Phillips & Co. have in press for 
publication in November the ‘“ Reminiscen- 
ces of George 8S. Boutwell, Ex-Governor of 
Massachusetts.” Throughout his long life 
of eighty-three years, Mr. Boutwell has 
been actively {Interested in the political af- 
fairs of this country, having taken part 
in many great movements, and having 
gained a reputation also as an able lawyer, 
a forcible speaker, and a lucid writer. His 
reminiscences will be a substantial addi- 
tion to the published history of the last 


fifty years. 


1901. 


your optimistic | 


as to the | 


things the author could make and did | 
pub- | 
through | 
me to Mr. Farjeon a very handsome check. | 


Zs 








| Published Oct. 15th, 
Clara Moerris’s 


Book OF PERSONAL 
AND RECOLLECTIONS 


Life on the Stage. 


Clara Morris was the great 
est emotional actress of her | 


EXPERIENCES 
I]NTITLED 


time. Her volume of reminis- 
cences contains the same 
qualities which made her 


dramatic art supreme. 

‘*As of old, appearance and 
success are synonyms with 
; her, save that she will now 
delight an audience larger 
than the walls of any play- 
house could inclose.’’ — The 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 

$1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.62. 


Colonial Fights 
and Fighters. 


sy Cyrus TOWNSEND BRADY. 


| Stories of exploration, ad- 

venture and battle on the Amer- 
can Continent prior to the War 
of the Revolution. Mr. Brady 

relates history in a way that 
gives it all the charm of fic- 

ition while preserving entire 
;aecuracy. This is the second 

‘book of a series dealing with 
American battle history, of 
| which ‘‘American Fights and 
| Fighters”’ was the first. With 

(16 illustrations. $1.20 met. 

| Postpaid, $1.35. 


The Life of 
the Master. 


Dr. JOHN WATSON 
(IAN MACLAREN) 


A work which brings the 
history of Jesus on earth home 
to the understanding and tlre 
‘heart. With 16 full-page illus- 
trations in colors from orig- 
inals painted in Palestine by 
Corwin Knapp [Linson, 8vo. 
$3.50 net. Postpaid, $3.72. 


|M'CLURE. PHILLIPS & G0., NEW YORK, 


By 








No book has appeared in years so 
ivalaabe from every standpoint of 
righ! living and r ght thinking as 


HOME THOUGHTS 


By «Cc. 
i2mo, cloth, gilt top, 320 pp., $1.50. 
PROVIDENCE JOURNAL: 
a wide circulation for the good it may do." 


Third Edition Ready. 
A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 


‘“* Deserves 





AN ORIGINAL 
BOYS’ BOOK 


A year or two ago three boys 
built a boat on Lake Michigan and 
started on a record breaking jour- 
ney. They sailed down the ‘Missis- 
sippi to the Gulf, through to the 
ocean, up the coast to New York, 
up the Hudson, through the canal 
and back to their home on Lake 
Michigan. 

Their adventures are told in a 
book entitled A Year in a Yawl 
by Russell Doubleday, with many 
striking illustrations. The book is 
published to-day. $1.25 net. [But 
| of $1.50 size and appearance. | 


THE FURNITURE BOOK. 

A new part of this most superb 
and valuable book now ready. 
Send coupon for circular of The 
Furniture of Our Forefathers. 


Please send me particulars of 


“THE FURNITURE OF OUR FOREFATHERS ” 


INMMC. . cs eececceeseseseseseses 
AGAPONS. ce reer reeeensseeese 


CU eee w ween ereeeeee 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO, 


New York. 
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FREE LECTURES. 
Poems 


History, 


New York, 





of Manhattan and the Bronx 
began on Tuesday evening, 
Oct. 1. Last season the total 
attendance upon the 1,963 
lectures that made up the 
course was 553,558, or an increase of more 
than 25,000 over the previous year. 
variety, and scope of the People’s Universi- 
ty, as it may be termed, is shown by the 
grouping of the number of lectures given 
under each of the following subjects: “* Hy- 
gtene,”” 80; “ Natural Science,’ 280; “ His- 
tory and Biography,”’ 246; “Civics and 
Sociology,” 32; “ Deseriptive Geography,” 
815; ‘ Literature,” 219; ‘‘ Music,’ 180; 
“ Art,” 100, and “‘ Bducation,” 11. 

The total number of places where lect- 
ures will be given this year remains prac- 
tically the same as last year, one or .wo 
places having been discontinued for vari- 
ous causes, and in the places of such others 
have been substituted. Two new lecture 
centres for this present course are the hall 
of the Parish House of the Church of the 
Holy Communion, 49 West Twentieth 
Street, near Sixth Avenue, and the Amity 
House, 312 West Fifty-fourth Street. The 
course system of lectures has voeen found 
to be very satisfactory in its working, and 
will be continued as heretofore. The ma- 
jority of the lectures in the public schoo! 
course are illustrated with lantern slides, 
by means of which the words of he lectur- 
er are made to have a significance that 
they could not possibly otherwise have, A 
stronger appeal is possible by means of 
pictures and articulated words in com- 
bination than either could be alone, and 
the results secured have been very happy. 

Co-operation between the library and the 
lecture has been most decided. This has 
been brought about in part through the 
operation, in connection with the lectures, 
of the platform library that has served to 
foster and encourage the .use of the reg- 
ular libraries. In the amplification of the 
platform library idea there have been es- 
tablished during the past year four read- 
ing rooms, to which additions will be made, 
both in material and in number, if the 
encouragement continues according to the 
present indications. Much difficulty has 
been encountered in the securance of halls 
that are suitablé for lecture purposes. In 
some cases this has been overcome by the 
action of many philanthropic bodies in plac- 
ing halls under their control at the disposal 
of the Board of Education for use in the 
carrying out of the arrangement for lec- 
tures. 

Many of the lecturers of 
proved ability and worth will again come 


last year of 


before this year’s audiences, but new 
names are also given” place upon the 
bulletins, and new lectures will be in- 


troduced from time to time as they seem 


to be called for and as occasion arises. 
At Public School No. 3 there will be a 
course of twelve lectures on American 
History on Thursday evenings during 
October, November, and December by 
Messrs. Everett T. Tomlinson and H. W. 
Elson. At Public School No. 10 there 
will be two courses, the one on general 
history, and the other on art. Those who 


will participate in these courses are Miss 
Eva M. Pitts, Mr. William IF. Gilchrist, 
Mr. A. T. Van Laer, Mr. C. F. Greene, Mr. 
J. M. Philputt, Dr. Thomas P. Hughes, Mr 


M. Casewell Heine, Mr. W. O. McDowell, 
Mr. G. H. Payson, Mr. Walter P. Perry, 
Mr. George Sawyer, Mr. D. Cady Eaton, 
and Mr. William Ordway Partridge. The 


old lectures on music that attracted much 
interest last year in other localities will 
be repeated at Public School No. 14 by 
Mrs. Helen O'Donnell and her colleagues. 
Ten lectures on art will be given here, as 
well by Dr. A. D. Savage, Prof. William G. 
Ward, Mrs. Clara Ruge, Mr. G. T. Snelling, 
Mr. Partridge, and Dr. John Quincy 
Adams. Lectures on music will also be 
one of the features at Public School No. 
15. The lectures of No. 14, with some sub- 
stitutions, will be given place on No. 15's 
programme. Literature will be the theme 
for ten lectures at this pvint. One of 
the new lecturers here will be Mr. Henry 
G. Hawn. At Public School No. 46 ten 
lectures on eminent men of America will 
be given. These include Alexander Ham- 
ilton, Benjamin Franklin, Aaron Burr, 
Thomas Jefferson, John C. Calhoun, Daniel 
Webster, Andrew Jackson, Henry Clay, 
Abraham Lincoln, and U. 8S. Grant. Two 
courses will be given at Public School No. 
61, which are for the most part duplications 
of last season's themes Mrs. Emma P. 
Telford will be heard here for the first 
time on the lecture platform. The eminent 
men about whom the lecturers will speak 
at Public School No. 66 will not be con- 
fined to American subjects. Oliver Crom- 
well, Nepoleon, Lafayette, Porfirio Diaz, 
and W. E. Gladstone will also be given 
consideration Prof. William H. Mace’s 
lectures on American history at Institute 
Hall, No. 218 Hast One Hundred and Sixth 
Street, will be attractive features. Dr. 
Frederick H. Sykes and Prof. Louis Bevier, 
Jr., will divide between themselves a course 
of eleven lectures on English and Amertl- 
can poets at Y. M. H. A. Hall. The lect- 
ures at Y. M. C. A. Hall, No. 5 West One 
Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street, will be 
on literature and art. One of the most 
interesting of these two courses will be 
that by Mr. J. Scott Hartley, whose sub- 
ject will be “ The Making of a Statue and 
Sculpture for the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion.” Mr. Hartley will be followed by 
Mr. George Donaldson, who will speak on 
“The Story of the Sculpture at the Pan- 


Literature and Art in 


HB fourteenth season of the 
free lectures in the Boroughs 


The 


NS ee 


Realty Hall, Y. M. 


ures by Mr. 
with the North American Indians, and 
at Public School No. 166, on Bighty-ninth 
Street, between Columbus and Amsterdam 
Avenues. 


Lectures in Brooklyn. 

The lecture season ufider the Board of 
Education in Brooklyn began on Oct. 10 
with ten simultaneous lectures delivered in 
various parts of the borough under the 
management of the Local School Board. 
The attendancé was larger than was antici- 
pated in view of the somewhat limited no- 
tice of them that it was possible to give. 
The popularity of these lectures has been 
so often demonstrated that it was thought 
wise to increase the lecture points to twen- 
ty-seven. This is ten more than were pro- 
vided for last Spring in Brooklyn. 

The subjects covered by the various lect- 
urers in the Brooklyn courses is very di- 
verse. Art, law physics, electricity, mag- 
netism, music, geography, travel, science, 
civics, history, German literature, evolution, 
architecture, geology, chemistry, newspaper 
making, and many other topics, are given 
place upon the lecture bulletins that are Is- 
sued to those attending the lectures and to 
others who may wish to write to the Super- 
intendent of Lectures for them. Lectures 
having to do with literature, art, and allied 
topics will be prominent features at all but 
about half a dozen of the lecture centres. 
Scientific subjects w..i in a few cases have 
the preference. 

Mr. Herbert Farrell wi: give two lectures 
on Shakespeare’s plays at McCaddin Me- 
moria!l Hall, the subjects being ‘‘ Macbeth ”’ 
and “The Merchant of Venice.’ He will 
also give November readings from Shake- 
speare at St. Peter's Hall. Miss Louise 
Forsyth will give the dramatic work of 
Shakespeare some attention at Public School 
No. 72. She will be heard also at School 
No. 126, where two of her three lecture sub- 
jects will be the same as those of Mr. Far- 
rell. The comparisons that it will be pos- 
sible to make of the two lecturers’ con- 
ceptions of these plays will be full of in- 
tense interest. Miss Emma E. West will 
consider ‘‘The Merchant of Venice” as a 
iecture topic at Public School No. 60. Mr. 
Vv. H. Fleming will likewise have a thrice- 
repeated lecture on ‘“ Shakespeare's Life, 
Art, and Plays,’ at Public School No. 118, 
the Pilgrim Church, and at the Hebrew 
itducational Hall, 

The subject of ‘Irish Music’’ will be 
.aken up by Mrs. Helen O'Donnell. She 
will be heard with musical rendition at St. 
eter’s Hall, Public Schools Nos, 126 and 
33. Another lecturer on the general sub- 
ject of music will be Miss Amy Murray 
vn “ Scottish Songs,’’ &c., which will have 
.nstrumental accompaniment. Her lectures 
will be given at Public Schools Nos. 102, 116, 
22, and 153, and at Visitation Hall. Rus- 
sian music will be described and iilustrated 
voy Mr. Piaton G. Brunoff at Public Schools 
118 and 122 and at the Hebrew Kdu- 
vational Society Hall. Prof. Frederick 
«ceddall will in. the same way deal with the 

Folk Songs of Europe.’ is lectures will 
be at Public Schoois Nos. 117, 122, and 151, 

Negro Folk Songs "’ will be Mrs. Jeanette 
sobinson Murphy's subject at Public Schooi 
NO, 140, Wolle Mr. George W. Vougias wiil 
nave tor his theme “ Some Songs auu Their 
writers,” which wlil have severai deliy- 
eries. 

7 course of three lectures on Art will 
ve one of the attractions at Pubic Schuvi 
wo. 446. rau Ciara Kuge wilt have tnis 
vourse, which is not siated for delivery 
«isewhere. ‘The subjects 4s now announced 
ace; 1. The Renaissance—the Golden 
age of Art. 2 Kembrandt von Khyn--ttis 
stutuence on Modern Art, and &. ‘ne Evo- 
sution of Dress—l’'rom the ingyptian to the 
resent. At the same schooi tnere wii 
course of three tectures on German 
taterature, two of which are by Dr. Henry 
“ick, on “ Schiller’’ and “Goethe,” respec- 
sively. Mr. Michael Monahan wiil com- 
piete the course with “ Heinrich Heine,” 
which tast lecture will be repeaied at Pub- 


OS, 


lic School No, 23. What promises also to 
ve an interesting lecture at this point is 
that which is indicated by the subject, 


* ttistorical Spots in Brookiyn,"’ by Mr. G. 
N. Guiover. 
A course of three lectures on American 


History will be one of the features at ‘The 
Hebrew kiducational Society Hail, Francis 
W. Halsey the lecturer of the present 
announcements. These and others of Mr, 
Haisey'’s lectures will be repeated at Pubo- 


is 


iic Schools No. 108, No. 123 and No. 128. 
A series. of three lectures on Art and 
Architecture will be given by Mr. Eugene 
Schoen at the Boys’ High School. rhe 


Subjects tollow: 1. Grecian Art—Through 


the Age of Pericles. 2. Koman Architec- 
ture. 3. Norman and English Architec- 
ture. 

Mrs, Ellen B. Schoonhoven will tell her 


audiences at Public’ Schools No. 72, No. 123, 
No. 128, St. Peter’s Hall, and Pilgrim Church 
suinetming about the poetic side of life as 
iooked at by “The Poets of Home Life— 


Fieid, Riley, Stevenson."’ 

Studies of Dickens and Sir Walter Scott, 
by Miss Ade.a Rankin will be made at 
Public Schools No, 23, No. 60, No. 108, No. 
126, No. 141 and at Visitation Hall Kip- 
ling, Ward and Carlton will have con- 
sideration at the hands of Mrs. Addie 
Chase Smith at Public School No. 23. Mr. 


William P. Oliver will do the same service 


for James Whitcomb Riley at Public 
Schools No. 108 and No. 126. At Public | 
School No, 126 Mr, Charles H. Govan y iil 
speak on Robert Burns. 

Various other of the more important | 


topics are ** Merry England in the Time of 
E.iizabeth,” by Mr. George F. Greene, at 
Public School No. 126. ‘‘ A War Correspond- 
ent in Cuba,’’ by Mr. Thomas Robinson 
Dawley, Jr., at Visitation Hail, *‘ Some Law 
Lectures,’’ by Mr. A. J. Talley, at Public 
School No. 126. Dr. F. A. Cook's iecture 
on * Through the First Antarctic Night.” 
Mr. George W. Douglas, on “ How a Great 
Newapaper is Made."" Mr. C, M. Skinner, 
on “A Run Across British America,"’ with 
co'ored views. Mrs. Emma Paddock Tel- 
ford, on * Bulgaria and Macedonia."’ Mires 
Helen Crooks, on * The Story of a Piece of 
Woolen Cloth,’ and Miss Emma E. West, 
on “ Patriotism in Poetry,”’ that have thus 
far been arranged by the Superintendent 
of Lectures. The lectures in Brooklyn are 
directly under the management of the | 
Schoo! Board, Edward B. Shallow being the 
Superintendent of Lectures. 
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Twenty-third Street; the House of Refuge, 
Randall’s Island, where one of the lect- 
Harlin I. Smith will deal 
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will be interested to ‘know 
what will be worn this Au 
tumn and Winter in the line 
of Coats, Jackets, Waists and 
Skirts. The advance fash- 
ions are based on the ear- 
liest reliable information 
from our London and 
Paris houses and our 
correspondents in Vie 
, enna and Berlin. 












DELINEATOR 


The Delineator is the largest and most necessary woman's magazine published, 
and treats fully all subjects pertaining to Woman and the Home. In addition 
to the Fashions, illustrated in color pictures and black and white, the Literary 


part of the magazine includes a number of clever stories and other striking 
features, amor z them being 


The Offcasting of Nichemous 
A Story, by W. A. FRASER 
His City Call—a Story 
Women Photographers and Their Work 
Lowestoft China 
Tennyson’s Courtship and Marriage 













Every issue of The Delineator contains—FASHIONS: The coming and Ruling Styles, Paris 
and London Notes, Dress Materials, Trimmings, Millinery. HOME-MAKING AND HOUSE- 
KEEPING: I!lustrated Cookery, Society and the Social Code, Pastimes for Children Girls’ 
Interests and Occupations, Gardening, Embroidery, Crocheting, Lace-Making, Tatting, Knitting 
STORIES BY OUR BEST AUTHORS, Poetry and Prose, Doings of the Day. 1,800 pages per 
year. Send for our handsome free booklet, giving pictures of prominent Washington women. 












Only One Dollar for an Entire Year 


Fifteen Cents per copy. Sold by all newsdealers and Butterick Agents. Send One Dollar now 
and get the magazine for an entire year. Address THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. 
xy West Thirteenth Street, New York, c 







THE DELINEATOR is the only woman's maga 
zine awarded a_ priz at the Pan-American 
Exposition. To it and to the Butterick Patterns 
was given a gold medal—the highest award. 


















































































































“'‘A Tale of G ] 
the War rr 
Harrison 
7 1812, and the 
° batiles 
Tecum- he 
Seh, : 
the naan 
Great ‘ in 
Chief, with 
of tle 
Tensk- Indians, 
— by Dr. James Ball Naylor are 
ened AUTHOR OF tela? 
ie “Ralph Marlowe” mS ‘ 
orRr 
the T 
Shawnee $1.50 Saturday 
Indians. Review. 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY 


By THE WATERS OF SICILY 


An exceedingly charming book by Norma Lorimer 


t2mo0, 320 pages. Illustrated with seventeen reproductions from 
Photographs, Colored Frontispiece from painting by Margaret Thomas. 
Cloth, Gilt top, etc. - - - . - - - - $1.75. 
|! contains a vivid picture of life in Sicily, telling about the people 
and all sorts of Italian things, and finally a delightful romance. The 


larger part of the book is made of fascinating and usually intimate pict- 
ures of Sicilian life. It certainly inspires one with a desire to goto Sicily. 









JAMES POTT & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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QUERIES, — 


“J. A. C.,"" New York City: ‘‘ What Its 
name of a good book in which tp study the 
principles of sociology, and where can it be 
<ured? *’ 


the 
first 
pro- 


Prof. F. H. Giddings’s “‘ Elements of So- 
clology."’ (The Macmillan Company, $1.10.) 
“HB.” 251 West. Forty-second Street, New 
York City, and W. S., New York City: ‘* What 
is the original source of the sentence, ‘ The 
more I see of men the more I think of «« ~ hy 





A sentiment similar to this is generally 
ascribed to Byron. 
New York City 
s of President Roosevelt 


the 
M 


“Cc. RB.” 
birthd: 


jarrh 
President Roosevelt was born in 
York Oct. 27, 1858; James M. Barrie 


born in Scotland, May 9, 1860. 


“What are 
and James 








New 
was 


“Cc. L. D.,” New York « “ity ‘ Will you kind- 
ly publish a ‘list of works, with prices, on psycho- 
logy? I desire those works which are suited to 


the general reader.’’ 

Prof. George T. Ladd’s “ Psychology, 
Descriptive and Explanatory,’ (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $4.50;) Ladd's “* Elements 























of Physiological Psychology Scribner's, 
$4.50;) Herbert Spencer's “ Principles of 
Ps ycholog y,”’ (Appleton, two volumes, $4;) 
Sully’s ‘‘ Handbook of Psychology,’’ (Ap- 
pleton, $2.50;) Noah Porter's ‘*‘ The Human 
Intellect,’ (Scribner's, $5;) Sanford'’s ‘Ex 
perimental Psychology,’ “(Heath & Co., 
$1.50;) Herbart's Application of Psycho- 
logy to the Science of Education,’ (Scrib- 
ner'’s, $1.50;) Miinsterberg’s “‘ Psychology 
and Life,"’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $2; 
Sidis's ‘‘ Psychology of Suggestion,"’ (Ap- 
pleton, $1.75;) Markolm’s ‘Studies in the 
Psychology of Women,” (Stone, $1.50;) 
Loeb's Comparative Physiology of the 
Brain and Comparative Psychology (Put- 
nam $1.75;) Jastrow’s “ Fact and Fable 
in Psychology,’’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
$2;) Maher's “ Psychology, ipirical and 
Rational,” (Longmans, Green .& Co., $1.79;) 
G. Hu Lewes's ‘Study of Psycholog) 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $2;) Bosanquet's 
‘Psychology of Moral Self (The Macmil- 
lan Company, $1 
»m & Natick, R I “wil ndly 
me, through tt! columns of THE NEW 
c ‘TIMI SATURDAY REVIEW 1 tist of 
Burroughs'’s works bearing on ature, to 
with price of cach and name f publish 
Best known among these are Wake, 
Robin * Winter Sunshine,” ‘* Locusts and 
Wild Honey ** Pepacton and Other 
Sketches,’ ‘‘ Fresh Fields,” “S s and 
Seasons,”’ and “ Riverby,’’ (all published by 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, at #1 2h 
a volume.) 

‘Fr. B. C.," Springfield, Mass ‘Will you 
please let me know, through the columns of 


THe New YorK TIMES SATURDAY REvibw, 
if it might be possible to get an unabridged 
edition of Miss Susan E Ferrier’s most inte rest- 
ing works, ‘ Marriage,’ The Inheritance,’ and 
* Destiny,’ in a cheaper form than that published 
for $7.507"’ 

The Macmillan Company publishes the 
three novels at $2 each. There is also a 
cheap edition issued by Frederick Warne, 
103 Fifth Avenue, New York City, the three 
novels costing 20 cents eacb. 


WILLIAM M. SWE EN i i 
Astoria, L. I.: ‘In reply to Mr. Eddowes’s 
query in THe New York Times SATURDAY 
REVIEW of Sept. 28, the lines beginning: 

Like the fierce Northern hurricane,’ 


120 Frankiin Street, 


are from ‘The Bivovac of the Dead,’ by Col. 
Theodore O'Hara, a Kentuckian, who served in 
the Mexican and civil wars. A_ sketch of 


O'Hara may be found in Appleton’ s ‘Cyclopaedia 
of American Biography,’ Volume 4, and his 
famous poem may be found in The Century 
Magazine, in which it was printed, some ten 
years ago. Im connection with Col. O'Hara's 
career 1 would state that he was one of the 
original members of ‘The Aztec Club of 1847,’ 
* founded by the officers of Gen, Winfield Scott's 
army of occupation, in the City of Mexico, Oct. 
13, 1847,’ a military society of the Mexican war, 
now about to complete its fifty-fourth year of 
successful existence, and of which society your 
subscriber has the honor to be a hereditary 
mempber.’’ 





A. T.. RICHARDSON, office of The Conserva- 
tive, Nebraska City, Neb.: ‘‘ Alice V. Josephs 
will have no trouble in finding a. number of 


‘Aunt Fanny's story books; they were abundant 
in the sixties, under the name of ‘ Popguns,’ 
‘Nightcaps,’ and other such things. One of 
them, which I still have by me, was published 
by Sheldon & Co., New York. If I remember 

» gome very well-told stories 






rightly there we rT 
among them, including a version of the Tar 
Baby somewhat fuller than that of Uncle Re- 
mus.”’ 

McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., 141-55 East 
Twenty-fifth Street, New York City: ‘ We beg 
to advise you that in giving the publishers 
names in ‘ Biographies of Lincoln’ in your 
column of queries, you have*quoted Miss Tar- 


bell’s Lincoln as being published by Doubleday, 
Page & Co. We are the publishers of this book.’ 

The compiler of the list had referred to 
Wilson's “ United States Catalogue of 
Books in Print,” where Miss Tarbell’s book 
is credited to Doubleday, Page & Co. 





| Se 4 Mele; ISTER, Tenney House, Asbury 
Park, N. J.: ‘‘I notice an inquiry, ‘Who is 
Momus, Jr.?’' in your paper, to which I will 


answer that the author of the satire which was 
published in The Smart Set of May, 1900, en- 
titled ‘The Charge of the Four Hundred,’ is 
Mrs. Laura Fitzhugh Lance, wife of Mr. P. R. 
Lance, who is connected with the firm of W. R. 
Warner & Co. of Philadelphia. I was living with 
Mrs. Lance when she wrote it, and went with 
her when she submitted it to the 8S, 8. Publhish- 
ing Company.” 


“M. P. B.,"" 418 London Street, Portsmouth, 
Va.: “I wish to thank THs SATURDAY Re- 
view for its Prompt publication of my request 
for the poenr ‘The Mother-in-Law.’ I also wish 
to express my indebtedness to ‘N. F. O., New 
York Cit for her kind, friendly letter ‘and a 
copy of the poem I wished. I would like to know 
her address so I could write to her personally. 








CHARLES E. WALK, 4 , Provident Building, 
Waco, Texas: ‘ ‘ E. E. B ' Hendersonvill 
C., will fimd the poem * Tuloom,* (the first 
lines of which he misquotes, in ‘ ane Li 
American Literature,’ (Vol. Page 74.) 
Wolcott Elisworth was the author, I belle 
it originaily eppeared in Putnam's, Magazine ++ 
1853. 1 shall pleased to furnish your corre- 
spondent with a copy—there are thirteen stanzas 
—if he now fails to obtain one otherwise," 


“M. R. 8.,"" Seneca Falls, N. Y.: ‘‘ Can you 
give me the name of some recent and good work 
on Venice and its history?" 

“See Horatio R. F. Brown's “ Venice; 
a Sketch of the Republic,” (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, $4.50.) 


F. B. TOWNSEND, 209 West Mighty -towth 
Street, New York City: ‘In reference to M 


vid Utter’ comment THE aw 
Tong Mes SATO. ae Reva ot Oct. 8, in 


reference to the poem 
‘pers in litle bird that sings 
and which is Eugene Field's tt A 


Little Book of ae ee t| 


vot 








the verses steret 2 Peon in ‘ie i 
written many 


f age or Warkan were s ceckecee ei 


reaadh (0 have Femerbered Ue 


monger ey sh SSS 


NEW 








YORK, 














copy of them at the time. They are now 
IT am positive Mr. Tilden wrote them.’ 


~JOSEPH GRESSER, 35 Seventh 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: ‘' Kindly inform me as to the 
works of Ernest Renan. Is there an English 
translation of all his writings? By whom pub- 
ished? And minimum price of a cloth-bound 
edition.’ 


Most of Renan’s works have been trans- 
lated. A not too expensive cloth-bound 
edition of his best-known books is pub- 
ished by Charles Scribner's Sons—‘' His- 
tory of the Origins of Christianity": Vol- 
ume I., ‘*‘Life of Jesus"; Volume I1., 
“The Anostles "*; Volume IIL, ‘St. Paul ”’ 
Volume IV., The Anti-Christ Volume 
V., “The Gospels.” (Each $1.) 


lost. 


Avenue, 


ae READER," New York 
' Would you kir.lly answer the following ques 
tions: I8 the International Magazine which was 
published by the’ Union Quein Company in Chi 


“A POLISH City 








cago in 1897 still in existence? Is C. Darby 
Griffiths, an American who translated ‘ God Save 
Poland’ into English, which was rendered at a 
concert in New York in 1864, still living? Who 
was the author of that excellent work * Eastern 
Europe and Emperor Nicholas, (as true to-Cay 
as it was when published,) published in London 
about 18567 °° | 
A literary monthly called “The Interna- } 
tional Magazine” is published in Chicago } 


at $1 a year. 
cerning C 
ship of the 


We have no information con- 
Darby Griffiths, and the author 
book in question is unknown to 





us. 

EDITH COUCH, 34 West Fifth Street Du 
buque, lowa: ‘‘ Where can I obtain a copy of | 
The Golden Bough,’ by Fraser, and what is ite 
price? I have looked in vain for both in various | 
catalogue | 


James George Frazer’s “Golden Bough 























ig published by the Macmillan. Company, | 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, in two 
volumes, at $5 

H. T,’’ Kingston, Penn.: ‘‘ Can any one tell 

! yems written by the \ very well 
tleman’ on Biblical subjects | 
published book rm or are extant in any } 

m? © f these—‘ The Finding of Moses '—ts 
1 ed by Mr, Theodore Wright in this column 

pt. 21 10t, i 
f MOT, ii 
A OUISE WILMOT, 119 West Sixty-second | 
Street, New York City: ‘' My grandfather us sed | 
‘9 sing a song called ‘ The Amertcan Taxation’ ! 
I can only recall one, or part of one, verse, which | 
I give below. Will you, or the readers of your | 
paper, kindly furnish me with a cop of this 
ng, or the knowledge where to obtain it? | 
We never will give under, 
On George, we do not fear, | 
The rattling of your thunder 
The lightning of your spear.’ "’ 

M. M.-H 700 Ka ast One Hundred and 
Bighty-seventh Street, New York City “Can 
any one supply the remainder of this old ballad: 

Now poor Nellie is dead and gone, 

Her body lies on the cold ground, 
We will ask our master for to bury her 
And not let her be eaten by the hound. 
Dal-ey day, and not let her 
Be eaten by the hounds.”’ 
‘E. G.,"" Hartford, Conn “*Can any of your 
re uiers tell me something about the author 
the following poem, 


M. Moore... 1 should also be glad to know whether 
the poem is a translation or not. It was called 
to my attention in the mountains of North Caro- 
lina a year ago and the desire was expressed to 
know something about the author: 


BRAHMAN LOVER'S SONG TO THE DEAD. 


One with the Infinite, e’en thou love and I, 

One with the Infinite! Cloud drift and sky, 

Suns that are stars to as, far stars unseen, 

And all human beings, if noble or mean, 

Abysses of heaven, great voids all unknown, 

The pariah crouching, the king on his throne, 

Planets in their courses as onward they roll, 

Earth's myriad voices from pole unto pole, 

The lightning that flashes, the storm cloud'’s 
dread voice, 

All things that are stricken, 


of 
which is attributed to Elissa | 


all things that re- 


joice, 
The flower hid in mosses, the far-spreading 
trees, 
The roar of the torrent, the sigh of the breeze, 
The fierce sea waves dashing, the wild bird's 


sbrill call, 
The + ee aye, and all things, are part of the 
Al 





The great Soul of the world naught from it can 
fly } 

‘Tis the breath that I draw, ‘twas thy dying sigh, H 

Nor, dear, to be near thee need I to die, 

One, one with the Infinite. thou love and I! 





Appeals to Readers, | 
N. H. PETERSON, Cooper Block, Fresno, Cal.: 
** Where can I find the lines beginning— 
Se brief, be pointed, let your matter stand, 
Lucid, in order, ready and at hand; 
Waste not your time on trifles, but condense,’ 
&c., or words somewhat similar? 
entitled ‘ Advice to Advocates.’ '’ 


I think it is 





A. T. RICHARDSON, office of The Conserva- | 
tive, Nebraska City, Neb.: ‘‘ Can any one tell 
me ‘what children’s book it was that I used to | 








CLEARANCE SALE 


50,000 Volumes 


STANDARD AUTHORS, 
and LEATHER bindings. 





Embracing all the 


Juvenile Books for Children of all ages. 


Books of History, Travel, Theology, Science. 


In fact, books of EVERY DESCRIPTION at GREAT 


REDUCTION FROM PUBLICATION PRICES. This sale 
is to enable us to make room for contemplated alterations, and will 
continue for two weeks, beginning MONDAY, OCTOBER 213, 


1901. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


81 CHAMBERS and 63 READE STS., N. Y. 
AMMON & MA 


SATURDAY 
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see at my grandmother's, containing ‘ Miss Peg- 7 as to name the author of these lines: 
gy and Polly has each a new dolly,’ ‘ Poor Peter ‘For in those dark and iron days of old 
was burnt by the poker one day,’ ‘ Hear, dear Arose among the pygmies of thetr age, 
little son, go slow, do not run,’ ' Miss Ann saw Men of massive aml gigantic mould, 
a man quite poor at a door,’ and many more of Whom > must treasure as the Grecian sage 
that sort? Also, what book of Indian folk-lore, Treasured the pyramids of ages past, 
published, I should say, about 1875, contained the By the far-reaching shadows that they cast’ ?”’ 
stories of the boy and his sister who caught the — 
sun in a noose, the boy who climbed a tree 
somewhere by means of magic fish bone and A. C. H.,"* Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York 
60 on?” | Who can give me any information in re- 
) t t é poem entitl 
EDWIN H. DRAPER, 305 Broadway, New ! Ajar LI obtai® a cop) 
York City “Whom do the following charac | t re a Harvard pro 
in Miss Sheppard's ‘ Charles Ouches ler rep Lk m particularly 
resent: ‘ Florimond Anastase,’ ‘ Miss Lawrence / to o sible Per 
Santonio,’ and ‘ Mariq Cerinthia it ! e « ible to en- 
ascertained whom the other characters repr ‘ these, if 
sent.’ ild ig tl 
{ 
EDWARD 8&8. MORTON, 3,132 Broadway New * and t Wardens in Silence wept 
York City Where can I obtain the works of For rrow had reigned in heaven since the litth 
J. F. Snuth, the novelist. author f The Will ange! left 
and the Way,’ ‘ Woman and Her Master,’ &c. 7 prayed to the Father who loveth 
nd careth for all 
3I. N, CURTIS, 14° Weat Tweléth Street, New And who always knows our troubles, and knows 
York City ‘Will some reader of THE NEW if a bird should fall 
York Times SaTuRDAY REVIBW be so good ' Frum his home in the shady tree top * * *'" 
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CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY SAYS: 


“Jimmy is a most engaging rascal, You likehim, You want him to win. The 
book is a remarkable performance There will be thousands who will admire it. It 
is entitled to march ahead of ‘ The Honorable Peter Stirling.’ ” 





































MARION HARLAND SAYS: 

“T have read the book from cover to 
cover, every sentence, every word, In 
spite of myself, in spite of reason, I 
had to like ‘ Jimmy.’ 

“T congratulate you most heartily 
upon having done so fine a piece of 
work,” 


AGNES REPPLIER SAYS 
SATURDAY EVENING POST: 

“Readers must turn with somc- 
thing like relief to the presentation 
of home truths, Mr. Williams under. 
stands his craft. It isa a book which 
would make a European gasp, but 
of which we know the truth.” 
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BOSTON TRANSCRIPT SAYS: 

“There is a very charmirg love- 
story interwoven with this narrative 
of stratagem and spoils, which will 
make it delightful reading for women 
as well as men.”’ 





DR. TALCOTT WILLIAMS, 
NEWS, SAYS: 

‘The strong side of the book is its 
picture-making. Mr Williams sees, 
and his reader sees with him.” 
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NOTES 


a. ee ae 
SEES 
“Mexico As I Saw It,” 
writes Mrs. Alec Tweedie, 
author of “ Through Finland 
in Carts,” in a new book, 
which will be published tm- 
mediately by the Macmillan 
Company. The book will con- 
{ain over 100 Wlustrations taken on the 
spot, besides water color sketches by the 
writer. Apropos of this book, it is inter- 
esting to know that Mrs. Tweedle was 
present at the latest Aztec excavations, 
which proved to be the richest find ever 
made in Mexico, and she was the guest of 
President Diaz, of whom she tas much to 
say in her forthcoming book. 
o,° 
D. Appleton & Co. are on the point of 
publishing a new volume of salt-water fic- 
tion by Morgan Robertson, aptly entitled 
“ Shipmates.” This is said to be the most 
varied book of sea fiction that Mr. Robert- 
son has written, including, as it does, 
glimpses of strange experiences on yachts, 
the remarkable Finnyan’s performances, on 
board men-of-war in battle, &c. The au- 
thor brings into particular prominence the 
actual condition and treatment of American 
sailers, and his frank description of this 
phase of the subject is quite likely to arouse 
comment, 





*,¢ 


“The Life of Pasteur” is announced for 
Nov. 1, by McClure, Phillips & Co. It 
comes from an intimate source, as it has 
been written by R. Vallery-Rodot, the late 
scientist's son-in-law. The title page of the 
book beurs as moito an extract from a 
tribute paid to the memory of Pasteur by 
Dr. Roux, to whom the world is indebted 
for the anti-toxin treatment of diphtheria. 
It reads as follows, in translation: ‘ One 
must have lived intimate with him in 
order to understand the full goodness of his 
heart.” The chapters that follow are said 
to bear ample testimony to the correctness 
of this assertion. 

*,* 

“An Episode on a Desert Island,"’ which 
is attracting wide attention in England, has 
just been published here by W. P. Dutton & 
Co. The same firm will have ready short- 
ly a very readable discussion of modern 
literary celebrities entitled “Fame and 
Fiction.” 

*,* 

“The Honorable Peter Stirling,’ by Mr. 
Ford, keeps on increasing its sales. Henry 
Holt & Co., the publishers, had a single 
order last week for 400 copies. It is re- 
ported that there is no book more popular 
among the clubs for young workingmen 
and women, The sales of this book always 
show a curious increage just before a muni- 
cipal election, 


+ 

o 
‘Missionary Reading from Miussionary 
Programmes" is a collection of extracts 


from such books as Patton's ‘‘ Autobiogra- 
phy,” Chamberlain's “In the Tiger Jun- 
gle,”’ Peery’s ‘ Gist of Japan,"’ Gale's “* Ko- 
rean Sketches,”’ which Fleming H. Retell 
& Co. are publishing. The selections have 
been made by Miss Belle M. Brain, who, it 
appears, has met a certain want in mission- 
ary reading circles which are constantly on 
the lookout for good selections. 
*,* 

“Mistress Barbara,’ by Halliwell Sut- 
cliffe, is about to appear in the second 
edition from the press of Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell & Co. This is a story of Yorkshire life 
which has received considerable praise. 

* 
” 


* Records of an Active Life,’’ by the Rev. 
Heman Dyer, of which three editions were 
sold previous to the author's death, will 
shortly appear in the fourth edition, re- 
cording the latter days of the author's well- 
rounded life. Mr. Dyer was one of the most 


interesting men of the American Church 
during the long period between 1840 and 
1900. The volume bears the imprint of 
Themas Whittaker. 

*_¢ 

* 

“Lives of the English Saints,”’ by Car- 
dinal John Henry Newman, which J. B. 
Lippincott Company has just issued in six 
handsome volumes, was first printed in 


part in London, 1844-5, and is now printed 
for the first time in its entirety. The text 
stands as in the original, and for the Amer- 
ican edition an introduction has been sup- 
plied by Arthur Wollaston Hutton 

s,* 

The ‘“‘Anna Karenina” of Tolsto! is an- 
nounced in a new edition included in three 
volumes, by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
This is the translation made from the Rus- 
sian by Nathan Haskell Dole, and is said 
to be complete and unabridged. It is print- 
ed from new plates and large type, while 
the interest of the text enhanced by 
many illustrations. 


18 
e,° 

“John Bull's Crime,” by Webster Davis, 
is announced, with eighty illustrations by 
the Abbey Press. This book is the result of 
Mr. Webster Dayis’s recent visit to the 
Transvaal, and is considered in the light 
of an arraignment of both John Bull and 
Uncle Sam for their alleged complicity in 
the crime of South Africa. 

*,° 

“Allin Winfield,’’ the second 
George Ethelbert Walsh, author of “ The 
Mysterious Burglar,"’ which is announced 
for immediate publication by F. M. Buckles 
& Co., is said to have the distinction of be- 
ing full of adventures, mystery, and dra- 
matic movement, without resorting to 
bloodshed. Among the characters which 
are woven into the story are Aaron Burr, 
sweet Priscilla, Long Jim, and Allin Win- 
field, the hero, who comes from “ the back- 
woods” of Connecticut to make his mark 
in ssoston. 


novel by 


* 
*. 


“The Conquest of London,’ by Dorothea 
Gerard, which is being published by F. M. 
Buckles & Co., is a story of four orphan 
girls who go to London in order to spend an 
inheritance of £1,000 apiece. The inherit- 
ance is given them by a malicious old uncle, 
with the suggestion that they take their 
chances—presumably of matrimony. Their 
London sojourn, with its trials and tribula- 
tions and adventures, forms the theme of 
the story. 

*,° 

“The Modern American Bible,”’ of which 
three volumes have already appeared, is a 
translation by Ballentine, and as such is of 
considerable interest in the light of tne 
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several inde mt translations that “are” 
Two new volumes will be 
the writings 
“Saint John,’ thus completing 
Testament series in five handy volumes. 
Thomas Whittaker is the publisher. ~ 
- $,° 

“The Print Collector's Handbook,” by 
Alfred Whitman of the Department of 
Prints and Drawings in the British Muse- 
um, is a handsome octavo volume, contain- 
ing eighty illustrations tn collotype and 
half-tone. The object of the book, which 
bears the imprint of the Macmillan Com- 
pany, is to supply the information with re- 
gard to the various forms of black and 
white work most frequently asked for by 
art amateurs at the beginning ‘of their 
print collecting, but it is hoped that it 
will also prove a useful handbook to those 
who have atready devoted some time and 
attention to the pursuit of their hobby. 


*,* 


In addition to publishing the Oxford paper 
Dickens, of which the first two volumes 
will be ready next week, Mr. Henry Frowde 
is about to add te the “Oxford Poets 
Series’ Prof. Skeat’s complete edition of 
Chaucer and a miniature volume of Robert 
Browning’s ‘Dramatic Lyrics and Ro- 
mances and Other Poems.” 

*,° 


Charles Scribner’s Sons are about to pub- 
lish a new edition of “ The Two First Cen- 
turies of Florentine History,” dealing with 
the Republic and the factions at the time 
of Dante, by Prof. Pasquale Villari. The 
new edition is in one volume. 

*,* 


An elaborately illustrated edition of Lewis 
Carroll's “ Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land " is in preparation at Harper & Broth- 
ers’. It will have forty full-page illustra- 
tions by Peter Newell and decorative bord- 
ers in color by Richard Murray Wright. 
There will also be a portrait frontispiece 
of the author. 

+,* 7 

The Great Round World for October has 
special articles on ‘‘ Anarchism in America” 
and “China and the West.” The author 
of the former gives a history of the move- 
ment in America, and draws a careful dis- 
tinction between theoretical anarchy and 
that which finds expression in murder and 
riot. 

*7¢ 


wrong supposed to have been done the 

weaker sister by modern civilization, put 

in the form of a story by Mrs. Bernie Bab- 

cock. The book bears the imprint of A. C. 

McClurg & Co. id 
*,* 

Of “Dum Vivimus YVigilemus,” with 
which Mr. Charies Henry Webb—not with- 
out purpose, perhaps—closes his 
book of poems, ‘“‘ With Lead and 
Mr. William Winter writes: ‘“‘‘ Dum Vi- 
vimus Vigilemus’ is one of the essential 
gems of poetic literature, possessing the 
spontaneity and wildness and ring of an in- 
spired expression of the heart. It gave me 
great delight. Its feeling is very deep and 
its style perfectly fluent. In one word, it 
is poetry and not versified prose. The old 
Scotch ballad bards had that mood, as in 
the line that Walter Scott reproduces, ' He 
turned his charger as he spake.’ ” 

*,* 


a new 


Line.” 


The second edition is now being printed 
of R. H. Russell's edition de luxe of An- 
thony Hope's * Dolly Dialogues,"’ the first 
edition having been exhausted by the large 
advance sales. It is beautifully illustrated 
by Howard Chandler Christy and contains 
a number of new dialogues written especial- 
ly for this book. These additional num- 
bers are written with the sparkle and wit 
that characterize all of Mr. Hope's writings 
and abound with the salient humor that 
will doubtless make them as popular as the 
first dialogues, 


+,* 


Through inadvertence the following books 
published by Noyes, Platt & Co. of Boston 
were classified in the Fall Book Number 
of Tae NEw York Times Saturpay ReE- 
virw as the publications of Small, Maynard 
& Co.: “‘ American Art Annual, 1900-1901," 
Florence N. Levy, editor; ‘‘ American Mu- 


ral Painting,”’ by Pauline King; ‘‘ Mother 
Goose’s Menagerie,’’ by Carolyn Wells; 
“The New Munchausen,” by John Ken- 


drick Bangs, and Paris Exposition of 1900, 
Official Illustrated Catalogue. 
*,¢ 

It is announced by the G. W. Dillingham 
Company that the first edition of 5,000 cop- 
ies of Gen. King’s “ Norman Ifolt” was 
sold in advance of publication. ‘“ John 
Winslow "' quickly ran into four editions, 
while’ Cutliffe Hyne’s ‘‘ A Master of Fort- 
une,”’ just published, has passed to a sec- 
ond large edition. Five thousand copies of 
Sir Edwin Arnold's ‘“‘The Voyage of the 
Ithobal’’ were taken by advance orders, 
and a second large edition has been sold 
before the first was off the press. 

*,* 

“A Sketch of Semitic Origins: Social and 
Religious,”” by Prof. George A. Barton, 
who is Assistant Professor in Biblical Lit- 
erature and Semitic Languages at the 
Bryn Mawr College, is shortly to appear 
from the Macmillan Company's press. The 
work contains a fresh and independent 
treatment of the Sumerian problem, and 
throws much light on the religion of Israel 
in the days of Moses and upon Mosaic relig- 
ious institutions. 


7 
%, 


“‘ Neighbors of Field, Wood, and Stream," 
by Dr. Morton Grinnell, is down for early 
Fall publication on Frederick A, Stokes 
Company's list. It is a book of country life 
and manners which possesses a real inter- 
est for country dwellers or visitors. Its 
characters, however, are not men and wo- 
men. It deals with the lives and habits of 
the wild creatures of the fields, swamps, 
and forests of our country, thus treating of 
nature as it exists all about us, 

*,* 

“Select Documents of English History,” 
by Profs. George Burton Adams of Yale 
and H. Morse Stevens of Cornell, is about 
to come from the press of the Macmillan 
Company. The anthors’ intention has been 
to include the documents necessary to illus- 
trate every important stage in the develop- | 
ment of the English Constitution. from the 
Norman conquest to the nineteenth century, 
including many minor institutions, and to | 


. 
“Justice to the Woman” is an appeal to 
man’s better nature in behalf of a serious 
1 






















THE TRAITOR’S WAY. 


BY S. LEVETT-YEATS. 
' Author. of ‘The Honour of Savellt,’” etc. 


The scene of this novel is laid at the time of the terrible struzgia between the 
Huguenots and the Catholics in France, just before the massacre of St. Bartholome w. 
Of the hero of this stirring Story the author says: “itis perhaps only in France that 
such a character can exist.” One of the strongest novels this romantic period has 


Suggested, 
: 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. IMlastrated. 


(READY TUESDAY.) 
CLEMENTINA. 


BY A. E. W. MASON. 


Author of ‘ Parson Kelly,’’ “‘ The Courtship of Morrice Buchler,”” etc, 


This ts a delightful romance of the early part of the eighteentb century, when James 
Stuart was stilla young man and in loye with the charming Princess Sobieski. The 
Story is told in a spirited way that holds the reader a captive until the end. 


I2mo, Clith, $1.50. Mastraled. 






































































































































Recent Successes: 
(Fiftieth Thousand.) 


THE MAKING OF A MARCHIONESS. 


BY FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 


The on 1p in two years by the author of ‘A Lady of Quality,’”’ "Little Lord Faunt- 
eroy,'’ etc. 


One of the most beautiful books ever printed. 
42mo, Cloth, Ilustrated, Net,$1.10. Postpaid, $1.21. 















SECOND LARGE EDITION. 


THE SECRET ORCHARD. 


A new novel by the authors of “The Pride of Jennico,’’ etc. Dramatic, thrilling ; a 
Story of fashionable Parisian life. 


42mo, Cioth, $1.50. Illustra‘ed. 


(Tenth Thousand.) 


THE VICTORS. 


Robert Barr’s mas‘erpiece. The greatest political novel written in years. 

; Dashing and eventful as a tale of knight errantry. It is so thoroughly modern as to 
utilize in its machinery the operation of a department store, the stealing of a railway 
franchise, and the making of a Tammany Hall “ boss.’ 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50. Fron'ispiece by Clinedinst. 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE GREAT GOD SUCCESS. 


BY JOHN GRAHAM, 


This brilliant exposition of 
\ ’ “YELLOW JOURNALISM” 
has met with instant success, and its first edition was exhausted shortly after publication. 


12mo, Cioth, $1.50. 























For Sale by All Booksellers. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 
A WIDOW and ™: 3 
HER FRIENDS 


By C.D. GIBSON 











‘THE new Gibson book for 1901, depicting in Mr. Gib- 

son’s most skillful style the history of a fascinating 
young widow. This splendid book contains ninety draw- 
ings of surpassing beauty and in‘erest. Handsomely 
printed and bound, enclosed in a decorated box. 


Price, $5.00 
Edition-de-Luxe ° . ° ‘ $10.00 


A SPLENDID edition-de-luxe of Mr. Hope’s well- 

known dialogues, to which have been added a number 
of new ones written especially for this ediion. Seventeen 
beautiful drawings by Howard Chandler Christy, together 
wich handsc me type, paper and binding, make this a most 
artistic volume. 


THE DOLLY 
DIALOGUES 


By ANTHONY HOPE 





Price, $2.50 net 
THE HEROES. 





~~ "THE NEW LIFE OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. 


Translation and pictures by DANTE GABRIEL By CHARLES KINGSLEY. With sixty brilliant 
ROSSETTI, Introduction by FITZ ROY CAR- drawings by M. H. SQUIRE and E. MARS 
RINGTON. Price, $3.75. Price, $2.50. 


PLANTATION SONGS. 
y ELI SHEPPARD. Beautifully illustrated witk 
scenes from plantation life. 


THE MERRY GO ROUND. | 
By CAROLYN WELLS. A delightful book for | B 
young and old. Illustrated by PETER NEW- 
ELL and F. Y. CORY. Price, $1.50, Price, $2.00. 
A Beautiful Catalogue, Illustrated by well known artists, describing new publications, 
will be sent free of charge to any address. 
R. H. RUSSELL, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 
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A Romance of the Sea 


By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 


Author of ‘‘For the Freedom of the Sea,”’ 
“The Grip of Honor,’’ etc, 
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tory of law, especially in its earlier period. 
*,° 
“A Practical Study of the Soul,”” by Mrs. 
Cc. H, Stone, will be published this month 
by Dodd, Mead & Co. It is said that the 
work is the result of many years’ careful 
investigation, and that it has been written 
with the sincerest wish to help those to 
whom it may appeal. Mrs. Stone endeavors 
to enable humanity to carry out a reason- 
able plan of living which in nowise offends 
man’s material welfare, 


Items from Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 18.—The two 
events of the literary world here during 
the fortnight last past have been the ap- 
pearance of Richard Mansfield in Booth 
Tarkington’s *‘ Beaucaire " and the placing 
in the hands of the public of Dr. Weir 
Mitchell's “ Circumstance.” 

“ Beaucaire" was a success from the 
start. To a large measure this was of 
course due to Mr. Mansfield's consummate 
art, to capable stage settings, and in spite 
of a company wholly inadequate to their 
parts; but the highest praise is also to be 
given to Mr. Tarkington's work, which is 
as brilliant in dialogue as Anthony Hope 
at his best, and as cleverly constructed as 
if the young playwright had been at that 
work for years. He was here during the 
later rehearsals and the first of the public 
performances, and has given the real his- 
tory of his little comedy, which had not 
before been told. Briefly, it is that the 
novelette *‘ Monsieur Beaucaire "’ is not the 
basis of the play, further than that it is 
the scenario. The play itself actually is 
just what the playbills say, ‘‘an original 
comedy in four acts." 

When Mr. Tarkington had finished ‘“‘ The 
Gentleman from Indiana,” and that novel 
was in the first flush of success, he de- 
termined to try his pen on a dramatic com- 
position. He had previously been conspicu- 
ous in theatricals at Princeton University, 
and is still an active leader in the Amateur 
Dramatic Club of Indianapolis. He con- 
ceived the story of ** Beaucaire,"’ and wrote 
what every dramatist writes before he 
puts his material into acts and dialogues, 
a scenario. This grew under his pen until 
with some polishing he found himself in 
possession of the novelette which an ex- 
tensive public knows 

7 

Dr. Mitchell's latest story has been the 
literary success of the week. Philadelphia 
has called for it less because of its having 
come from one in whom the city takes 
pride, than because it was a foregone con- 
clusion that any novel of Dr. Mitchell's 
would be richly worth the reading. Fur- 
ther interest attaches to the book in that 
all the leading characters are said to have 
their prototypes in people of this godly 
town, but the final and greatest charm of 
all has been found in the genial tone and 
polished style of the telling, and in those 
pointed little philosophies which mark all 
of the doctor's work. That Philadelphia 
should be interested in so vivid a picture 
of its social world in the early seventies 
is but natural, but the value of ‘ Circum- 
stance’’ is far more than that. It is 
more truly “the novel of the year” than 
9 of the other claimants for that dis- 
tinction. 

*.° 

Another new story of worth, “* The Lover 
Fugitives,"’ has just come from the Lippin- 
cotits. John Finnemore, already known for 
his *‘Red Men of the Dusk,” has gone 
again into the action and accidents of the 
past, writing stirringly of the period fol- 
lowing the Monmouth Rebellion. He Its 
evidently possessed of a fervent Imagina- 
tion, for while his pictures are all painted 
in reds, with action of the most thrilling 
sort as the theme, he himself lives the 
quietest of lives amid the sleepy hills of 
Cardiganshire. His characters carry swords 
unsheathed, and hearts quick moved to 
daring; his neighbors are stolid peasants 
laden with hoe and shovel. 

°° 

The death of Mrs. Elizabeth Duane Gilles- 
pie, while expected, removes from Phila- 
Adelphia life one of its best beloved and 
most interesting figures. That the old lady 
was a great-granddaughter of Benjamin 
Franklin's seems to have been the least of 
her claims upon the honor her city has al- 
ways paid her. She knew well such men as 
Dickens. Bancroft, von Bilow, Bismarck, 
Presidents Jackson and Buchanan, Webster, 
and Henry Clay, and was everywhere loved 
and admired as she was known. Last 
Spring she published through the Lippin- 
cotts a “‘ Book of Remembrance,” in which 
she wrote fascinatingly and intimately of 
men and events that are history. At the 
ceremonies at the dedication of the Hall of 
Fame, and as the nearest relative of Frank- 
lin then living, she unveiled the tablet in 
his honor. It may be added that Mrs. Gil- 
lesple was the original of the “ Lady from 
Philadelphia,” imperturbable, omniscient, 
and now immortal through the “ Peterkin 
Papers "’ of Lucretia Hale. 

*-* 

The October Era, the first issue of the 
reorganized Literary Era, published by 
Henry T. Coates & Co., has proved itself 
a decided success. From the moment that 
J. M. Stoddart, formerly of LAppincotts, 
took hold of the enlarged monthly, it has 
steadily grown in public favor, till its 
present step, yet further in the direction 
of advance, was more than merely justified. 
The first number is capable and pleasing. 
Maxim Gorky contributes a characteristic 
piece of work in description of an eccentric 
Georgian Prince, Charko by name; Quiller- 
Couch, and W. H. Babcock of “ Tower of 
Wye” fame, have signed the fiction, and 
Wiiliam 8. Walsh leads off with an inform- 
ing article on Bayard Taylor and his home 
at Cedarcroft, 

In November The Era will supplement 
this latter with a second contribution from 
Mr. Waish, identifying many of the char- 
acters In Taylor's poems and novels, will 
print a story from the Baroness Von Hut- 
ten, and an extract from the forthcoming 
memories of George Alfred Townsend 
(‘Gath’) referring to George Arnold, the 
author of *“‘ The Jolly Old Pedagogue Long 
Ago,” and Artemus Ward, with both of 
whom Mr. Townsend was on intimate terms 
of friendship. 

-* 


There have been many accounts and views 
of the better-known parts of Alaska—the 
seacoast, the Yukon, and Klondike dis- 
tricts—but there is a very large portion of 
the country that has never yet been ex- 
plored. Mr, William C,. Henderson, who 
was a member of a scientific expedition 
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furnish also material illustrative of the his- ! into parts of Arctic Alaska into which a | estimation in which the war of 1812 was 
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prophesy for it such a success as came to 
Ingram’s “ Pillar of Fire,” for Nehe is Ne- 





19, 1901. 











white man “ ett before bi ee A held by good citizens and patriots, 
now engage a narrativ £ 7 

1ow engaged In writing a narrative of his Each of these books is illustrated by an | hemiah, Persian courtier and Hebrew ge 
explorations and adventures, which ought artist who has read the text 1 all he y : i j aa 
to be of much interest from the points ove he i i aN Gnd all have | tleman and soldier, and the description of 
of view of both the scientist and the gen- | “ rs harmonizing with their contents, | the Persian Court and its customs is ex- 
eral reader. The Era has arranged with | 294 all, although not beyond the appre- | tremely vivid. The multiplication of serv- 
Mr. Henderson for the advance publication hension of a child of ten, may be read with | ants, the entire abs« nce of privacy, the eon- 
of some portions of his material, which | interest by those five years older. ‘ Fight- | stant presence of a great cloud ot witness 
will be accompanied by reproductions of | ing Under the Southern Cross” and *“ In are so set forth that they must t oF > 
a taken in that inhospitable the Mikado's Service " are by no means be- parent je the dulle st . « ident : * sia nae 
chime, neath the notice of adults : Caper cs ; 

The Klondike in poetry comes from How- ON ” : : be an agreeable thought to Sunday school 

} 3 Nehe,”” by Miss Anna Pierpont Siviter acher i } 
ard V. Sutherland, through the medtum of utentin 4 the * | teachers, but a series of such books would 
Drexel Biddle, who has just published | °™ ae . : rie, ayia ighrhting Aegean. effectual in making the Hebrew 
“ rernam? a , tde 2o 1. ican o to-day new s > : 

Biggses Bar and Other Klonkide Bal- | *¢ se y knew as much of the Old prophets seem real to children than all the 
lads The poems are all humorous, and, Testament as his grandfather, one might | International Lessons that cz jevis 
with lots of local color, deal with the life . at Lessons that can be devised. 
in Dawson and around the creeks in the . . . 
days scarcely yet past, when fingers took = . eR ns ot : ee ie 


the place of f and ‘“ sour-doughs ”’ NEW BOOKS meaanahs 











and ‘' che-cha-kes "' hobnobbed fraternally. 
e 6 
The Altemus Company has led off its WHITE APRONS 
list of Autumn juveniles with ‘ Tudor 4 Romance Bacon's Rebelli Tro IN 5 
: n y ce of Bacon’s Rebellion y > 
Sena," and ” Gellopoft.” For @ pony to f cbellion, Virginia, 1676 
talk is not of itself wonderful in these days By MAUD WILDER GOODWIN 
Serna Sees Se for pone ree Author - = Christopher,’’ “The Head of a Hundred,” etc. A new edition 
© Oo @ Ss does e i e | rith j jer, rT 7 ” - . : m c 
Ravan GOAES Tire te Galas than wanderral with colored frontispiece and five full page illustrations. 12mo. $1.50, 





—it is entertaining. | PP 
VED NE Se, ee OD. A JAPANESE MISCELLANY 
e November issue of The Ladies’ ome 
Journal will print Will Bradley's design | ‘ ba , By LAFCADIO HEARN 
for a breakfast room, wherein the editor of | Author of “Exotics and Retrospectives,” “in Ghostly Japan,” ‘Shadowings,” 
the quondam “ Bradley Book” shows his etc. 12mo, $1.60 net. Postage 13c extra. 


ideas for everything for so necessary a 


corner uf the house, from wall paper to | BRENDA’S SUMME Rr wy ROCK LEY 


carpet, and all between. It is announced 
that he is to furnish designs for all the By HELEN LEAH REED 

rest of the house in the near future, We Author of “Brenda: Her School and Her Club.” . baaieeaias : 

are also promised soon a cover design for Smith. 12mo. $1 20 nal Postage 13¢ a0 Itlustrated by Jessie Willcox 


this ambitious monthly frem the pen of FE. hati eeys 
FOUR ON A FARM THEY HOM 5 , 


A. Abbey. The original parnting from which 
the cover will be copied, already in this 


country, is one of the very few pieces of | 
work which Mr. Abbey has recently com- By MARY P. WELLS SMITH 
pleted. Author of “The Jolly Good Times Stories,’’ “The Young Puritans Series,” ete 





Hiustrated, 12mo. $1.20 net. Postage 11c extra. 


MAIDS and MATRONS of NEW FRANCE 


Books for Children. } 


The W. A. Wilde Company has always 


been intent upon publishing for the new | By MARY SIFTON PEPPER 


Entertaining stories of the lives of the Pionzer Women of Canada, with 
bumerous half-tone illustrations. 12mo. $1.50 net. Postige 15c extra. 


girl and for the new boy; not for the Ill- 
bred and selfish, but for the refined and 
considerate, differing from old-fashioned | ne RS 
good children only in seeing the opportunt- LITTLE, BROWN & co., Publishers, 254 Washington St.,Boston 
ties of the present time. ae 
For instance, the heroine of Miss Blanche 
M. Channing's ‘“‘ Winifred West "’ comes to 
Boston to learn the violin precisely as a 
boy might, and with the same intentions, 
and without ceasing to be feminine and 
lovable she is an energetic, serious student 
and enjoys her success with the spirit of an 
artist. 

The child who plays the chief part in 
“The Spectacle Man,” by Miss Mary F. 





Leonard, has led the nomadic life, now in 
lodgings, now boarding, now on the wing, 
familiar to so many young folk to-day, and 
has learned to be happy and at ease almost 
anywhere, and to know more of the affairs 
of her seniors than would be revealed to 
her in an established home, although she is 
still a child and held in proper.subjection 
by her parents. 

“In the Mikado’s Service,’"’ by Mr. Will- 
lam E. Griffis, exhibits both the co'lege- 
bred boy of to-day, who prefers journalism 
to a learned profession, and the girl who 
wishes to be a missionary, not only of 
Christianity, but of civilization; takes both 
to one of the foreign lands in which the 
American of to-day is interested, and also 
places a genuine Japanese before the 
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DORIS KINGSLEY 


CHILD AND COLONIST 
— By EMMA RAYNER, *ittwiatinae 
“ Fighting Under the Southern Cross," by 


Mr.. Claude H. Wetmore, describes the A novel depicting with truth, simple and exact, the life of South 

Peru-Chilean war, not, it is true, a con- Carolina Colonists in that interesting period just before the Declaration ; 

temporary series of events, but the best and painting with all the skill of the highest literary art the play of human 

South American history for this time, when emotioas, ina most thrilling drama of love, adventures and 

the few countries of that continent possess- war. 

ing any aval ambition are important, to Every literary grace adorns this book, frem the important one of 
' 


Americans . = % — , 
: i i rtistic one of realistic presentation. 
“The Last of the Arrawaks,” by Mr. truthful historical setting, to the a Pp 


Fred A. Ober, ends with the commonplace 
lost tribe and huge treasure, but it begins 
with the clever American who, for the hon- 
or of the United States, outwits and out- 
braves a black ruler. 

Even Miss Amy E. Blanchard’s “ A Hero- 
ine of 1812," although a historical romance, 
shows that the author is conscious of the 
young reader who wishes to know both 
sides of a story and to learn of the varied 


IT IS THE BOOK OF THIS YEAR. 

It will be the book of next year. Its destiny is to become almost 
classic. A masterpiece of historical fiction. 

The prettiest printing, the most artistic illustrations, and best bind- 
ing possible, is the fitting dress given to the book. Price, $1.50. 


G. W. Dillingham Co., Publishers, New York 
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The \ (jeffrey Strong Ee 


‘Laura Richards’ best 
storv.””—Cleveiand World. 

Latest By LAURA E. RICHARDS 

by uccess Author of “CAPTAIN JANUARY,” “ MELODY,”’ etc. 


Tall 16mo. bound in new- 
Third Edition Now Ready The Press is Unanimous in its Verdict. 


est style, cartridge paper 
More than 500,000 of Mrs. 


sides, cloth back, gilt 
top, fully il ustrated by 

Richards’ previous books have 

been sold. 










































Frank T. Merriil, sev- 
nty-five cents. If 
you have not read 
it, send us vour 
name, and = re- 
ceive fre a 
handsome _ il 
lustrited cir- 
cular - with 
sample 
pages and 
illustra- 
tions. 


& 


In this charming romance of a New England 
seaboard village Mrs. Richards shows herself as 
much at home in the story for adult readers as 
she has formerly in the children's story. This 
tale has justly been pronounced “the American 
Cranford.” 


‘It makes the author’s place secure in the upper 
rank of American novelists.’ —Charleston News and 
Courier. 

“The book is one of those that you can read again 
and again, enjoying it the tenth time as mueh as you 
did the first.” —Zaltimore Herald. 


DANA ESTES @ CO. 


212 Summer St,, Boston, Masa. 


No story of recent years has 
furnished so convincing a pict- 
ure of life in a small country 
town. The author seats us in the 
midst of her village, and allows us 
to get acquainted for ourselves with 
Geoffrey and Vesta Blyth and Diplo- 
ma Crotty and the wonderful Mrs. 
Tree. The narrative is in parte infinite- 
ly dro'l, but it combines fun with pathos 
in its rustic portrait gallery, as few living 
writers could succeed in doing, and unites 
with its graceful humor an incontestuble 
atmosphere of reality. GEOFFREY STRONG, be- 
yond question, is Mrs. Richards’ masterpiece. 
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A NEW BOOK BY W. W. JACOBS. 


Light Freights. 


By W. W. Jacoss, author of ‘‘Many Car- 
goes,” etc, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


These delineations of the life of the sail- 
orman, both ashore and afloat, show most 
convincingly his manner of life, his trials, 
his pleasures, and his point of view. The 
book Is justly con € the best work 
that Mr, Jacobs has done along this line, 





By BARBARA YECHTON. 
Young Mrs. Teddy. 


By BARBARA YECHTON, author of “A Lovable 
Crank,” etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A delightful story of an Impulsive, warm- 
hearted, rich Western girl, who marries a 

or young man having several dependent 
rothers and sisters. She takes them all 
into her home, and then formulates various 
schemes for helping them. 





A STERLING NOVEL, 
A Man of Millions. 


By S. R. KeIGHTLey, author of ‘‘ The Silver 
Cross,”’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A romance of to-day, telling of a man 
who amasses an immense fortune, and then 
returns to his native village to revenge 
himeelf for an indignity which he suffered 
in his youth. 





A HANDSOME GIFT BOOK. 
Romantic Castles 


and Palaces. 


Described by Great Writers. Edited by 
ESTHER SINGLETON. 8vo, cloth, net, $1.60. 
The novel idea which Miss Singleton in- 

troduced in her “* Turrets, Towers, and 
Temples,’ and “ Great Pictures,’’ has been 
further developed in this book. From the 
great writers have been selected descrip- 
tions of the most wonderful castles and 
palaces, and the descriptions are accom- 
panied with illustrations beautifully exe- 
cuted from photographs. 


FOUR NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 
Norse Stories. 


By HAMILTON W. Mabie. Revised and en- 
larged edition, with ten illustrations, deco- 
rative title-page and borders in colors. 
12mo, cloth, net, $1.80, 


Mr. Mabie has here retold, with all the 
charm of which he is master, the old stories 
of the battles of the gods and the giants, 
which have been repeated for hundreds of 


years by the Norse firesides in the long 
Winter evenings. 


A Little Girl in Old 
New Orleans. 


By AMANDA M, DouGtas. Uniform with “A 
Little Girl in Old New York,’ etc. 12mo, 
cloth, net, $1.20, 

New Orleans ts one of the most interest- 
ing cities in the United States, and its his- 
tory abounds in fascination. It ts not 
strange, therefore, that this latest addition 
to the “‘ LitUe Girl” Series bids fair to be 
the most successful one of the series. 


A Sherburne 


Inheritance. 


Uniform with the 
already published. 








By AMANDA M. DOUGLAS. 
Sherburne volumes 
12mo, cloth, net, ,90. 


This latest addition to the Sherburne Se- 
ries covers about four years In the lives 
of the children of Lyndell Sherburne (Mrs. 
Dr. Carew) primarily, and incidentally nar- 
rates the happenings in the lives ef the 
young people belonging to the collateral 
branches. 


A Daughter of 
the Huguenots. 


By EvizaBeTH W. CHAMPNEY. Vol. IIL in the 
**Dames and Daughters of Colonial Days” 
Series. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, net, $1.35. 
The story of a young Huguenot girl who 


escaped from France and came to live in 
New Rochele. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, 


5th Ave. & 35th St., New York, 








Studies of 
French Criminals 
of the [9th Century. 


By H, B. IRVING. 


A fascinating study in criminology by the 
talented son of Sir Henry Irving, and author 
of * The Life and Times of Judge Jeffreys.” 


8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 


BRENTANO’S 
NEW YORK 
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Capt. Wellby’s Journey Through 

Unoxplored Parts.* 

=~ WIXT Sirdar and Menellk, by 
the late Capt. Montagu Sin- 
clair Weliby, Bighteenth Hus- 
sars, is the simple and 
straightforward record of 4 
seven months’ journey made 
. by him in 1898 through unex- 
plored parts of Abyssinia lying between the 
town of Addis Abeba, on the east, and the 
Sobat River, one of the Nile’s tributaries, 
on the west, and extending as far south as 
the lower end of Lake Rudolf. His party 
of forty-four_men included no other white 
man, but was made up entirely of Somalis, 
Soudanese, and Abyssinians, enlisted most- 
ly at Addis Abeba and having, so far as he 
knew at the time, nothing in particular to 
recommend them except a willingness to 
travel into the jungle. 

The only question Capt, Wellby put to his 
applicants was, ‘‘ Are you prepared to go 
anywhere and for any length of time for 
$5 a month, with an increase of $1 more 
each month if you behave properly?" The 
baggage, which included four months’ sup- 
ply of food for each man, tents, axes, 
sickles, cooking utensils, a canvas boat, 
and water tins, besides beads, cloth, and 
knives-for barter with the natives, was car- 
ried by mules and camels. 

On the march the men were divided into 
six sections—one composed of the Soudan- 
ese, one of the Somalis, and four of the 
Abyssinians. Each of these sections had 
its own commander, its own tent, animals, 
baggage, cooking pots, tins, axes, &c.; each 
took its turn at sentry duty at night, and 
at guarding the grazing animals by day, 
and each section loaded up and moved off 
independently. Thus, Capt. Wellby was 
practically in command of a methodical 
little army of forty-four, a system that 
proved advantageous times out of number 
on his long and perilous journey through 4 
strange land inhabited by strange and often 
hostile peoples, to obtain whose assistance 
and good-will his only aid, outside his own 
excellent judgment and tact, was the writ- 
ten permission of King Menelik If. to go 
wherever he liked In Abyssinia, provided he 
would give to the King copies of any maps 
he might make. 

Needless to say, this letter proved of in- 
estimable value many times. It was ob- 
tained through the influence of Capt. Har- 
rington, her British Majesty's agent in 
Abyssinia, whom Wellby accompanied as 
far as the capital city, Addis Abeba, and 
by whom he was presented to Menelik. 

The author's description of this meeting 
with the King of Kings of Ethiopia, and of 
the impression made upon him by a camp 
ef over 50,000 Abyssinians, ts one of the 
most interesting things in his book. Shah- 
zad Mir, Capt. Wellby’s body servant, 
summed up the King’s appearance in these 
words: ‘‘I saw a very little man and a 
very big mouth,’ but Capt. Wellby de- 
scribes Menelik as possessed of a frank and 
open look and attractive, though by no 
means handsome, features, while of his 
character as a man and of his ability as a 
ruler the Captain speaks in the most com- 
plimentary terms. While a savage and the 
ruler of savages, Menelik yet exhibits, says 
the author, many elements of greatness and 
is far superior to his subjects or any of his 
predecessors. 

In‘ fact, of the Abyssinian character tn 
general, Capt, Wellby holds decidedly un- 
usual and optimistic views, views quite dif- 
ferent from those he had before his explo- 
rations, and entirely the result of his own 
experience and observation. Their failings, 
he says, or at least the majority of them, 
are due to ignorance and are the result of 
having existed so long in an independent 
state; and his belief is that as soon as their 
minds are enlightened by intercourse with 
European nations, their failings will disap- 
pear and their more desirable traits in- 
crease. For the Abyssinians’ warlike atti- 
tude toward their weaker neighbors Capt. 
Wellby blames the Abyssinians not at all, 
but the Europeans who have recklessly 
supplied them with rifles. 

Although Capt, Wellby did not, perhaps, 
achieve ‘by his Journey any very important 
results from a scientific point of view, yet 
he certainly did prove in quite a remarka- 
ble manner his ability to deal with the 
native tribes as well as with his own dif- 
ficult little body of men and his system 
was quite different, be it understood, from 
that generally in vogue among the Euro- 
peans who have heretofore conducted ex- 
plorations in Africa. His own followers 
almost uniformly responded to his open, 
fair, and square dealings with them. ‘The 
benighted tribes through whose villages he 
had in many cases been so out- 
rageously treated either by his European 
predecessors or the stronger tribes that 
they fled on learning of his approach, but 
whenever he could meet and speak with 
them they invariably appreciated his good 
intentions, directed him on his way, re- 
vealed the precious hidden springs of water 
of which they alone knew the secret, and 
showered provisions upon him for which, 
in many cases, they would accept no pay. 
The same high and winning qualities of 
character which endeared Capt. Weliby to 
his friends won him the confidence and 
affection of all the natives with whom he 
came in contact, and that, too, when the 
prestige of Europeans was at a low ebb 
in Abyssinia, If he had lived he might 
have accomplished great things for his 
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*'TWIXT SIRDAR AND MENELIK.—An 
mecount of a year’s expedition from Zeila to 
Cairo through unknown Abyssinia By the 
late Capt. M. S. Wellby, Eighteenth Hussars. 
With an introduction by J. L. Harrington. 
Iltustrated. Svo., clom, New York and Lon- 


don: Harper & Brothers. $2.50 net. 
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country among the African savages, but he 
was destined to die in another cause. 

Among the adventures met with by Capt. 
Wellby, perhaps the most curious was his 
experience in “the devil-infested country 
of Walamo,” where, according to widely 
believed tradition, the natives are capable 
of putting a devil into the bodies of stran- 
gers, more especially if they are permitted 
to be present while the stranger par- 
takes of food. Knowing this super- 
stition, Capt. Wellby was somewhat anx- 
fous lest his entire caravan should be- 
come devil-possessed, or, in other words, 
ill, and so stop his further progress. Sure 
enough, one of the Somali boys “was very 
soon seized with strange symptoms, which 
the rest maintatned showed that he was a 
victim of the Walamo power. In order to 
reassure thelr minds, Capt. Wellby deter- 
mined to eat a hearty meal in full view of 
the natives. This he did, to his great sat- 
Isfaction at the time, but now comes the 
Strange part of the story. Next day the 
Captain was very sick, as if, he says, he 
were “undergoing the tortures of a bad 
sailor on a rough sea.”’ He took g00d care 
to say nothing about his sufferings to his 
followers. 


The greatest hardship which befell his 
little party was the difficulty which they 
encountered in procuring water during long 
periods of dry weather, and their experi- 
ences of this kind often came near the 
point of utter exhaustion before they would 
chance to meet a band of friendly natives 
or themselves discover in hollows of the 
recks pools of rain water. Capt. Wellby 
himself was, it is clearly to be seen, at all 
times the source of the courage and endur- 
ance of his men, but in no way ig his in- 
domitable spirit better proved than by his 
conduct under a most painful accident 
which he met with mear Lake Rudolf. In 
opening a tin of preserved meat he cut the 
forefinger of his left hand. Blood poisoning 
set in, and it had finally to be amputated, 
but he marched the whole way to Khar- 
toum, where alone medical aid could be 
procured, holding his mortifying finger up- 
right and concealing all his pain and mis- 
ery, lest his followers should lose heart if 
he did. 

If this book does nothing more it shows 
the point of view of those adventurous 
Englishmen whose number seems to be le- 
gicn, and who ask nothing better of life 


than the chance to get outside the usual | 


haunts of men and find out about the f=w 
things that still remain unknown on this 
little planet. In the first chapter Capt. 
Wellby speaks of meeting a wealthy pearl 
merchant from Bombay, “ whose sole idea 
was to accumulate money and live in lux- 
ury, and who could not comprehend why 
of our own free will we went off on such an 
errand as we were attempting instead of 
marrying and enjoying the sweetness of 
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of religion which cannot pass away. 


be destroyed. 


Hard Won Victory,” etc. 
Hudson Library). 











By MAUD BALLINGTON BOOTH, author of “ Sleepy-Time Stories.” 


8vo, with i lustrations, net $1 35. 

Mrs. Booth’s delightful ‘‘Steepy-Tim? Stories” won for herself so many appreci- 
ative readers that her new book will be sure of a hearty welcom:. i 
the rainy afternoon, for the fireside, and for bedtime. 
familiarity of the author with the hearts of children, 


Two Centuries of Christian 
Activity at Yale, 1701-1901 
Edited by JAMES B. REYNOLDS, SAMUEL H. FISHER, HENRY B. 


WRIGHT, Committee of Publication. 8vo. Net $1.40. (By mail $1.55.) 
A record of one of the chief activities that have given to Yale her prominence in our 


Permanent in Religion 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D. D., author of “Life Beyond Death,” 


form with “Life Beyond Death.” 8vo. Net $1.35. 
In this volume Dr. Savage has attempted to make clear the great, positive elements 
In distinguishing these from th: transient things, 
he seeks to assure his readers that they need not be troubled by the necessary changes 
which are caused by our growth in the knowledge of truth No really divine thing can 


| The Moving Finger Writes 


By GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD, author of “Only an Incident,” “A 
New paper edition 16°. 50c. 


G.P.PUTNAM’S SON 








life." Very likely many who read “ "Twixt 
Sirdar and Menelik’’ will find themselves 
in the same class with the pearl merchant, 
but that will not prevent their enjoyment 
of Capt. Wellby’s entertaining narrative. 
LE AT TT 

Mr, Walter Barr's “ Shacklett,” a novel 

of American political life, just published by 


D. Appleton & Co., is already in its second 
edition. 





MACAULAY 


TWO ESSAYS ON THE 
EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Sbo, paper - - ~- $7.50 net. 


Now ready in Mr. A. L. Humphreys 
series of ‘ Large Type Books’’—printed 
in a special large type, which has given 


series its name, on Van Gelder 
hand-made paper of special size and 
weight, they form volumes of great 
beauty and charm. 
In no sense supplementary copies or 
an ‘‘ Edition for America,”’ and bear onty 
the imprint of Mr. Humphreys. 


Special Circular on Request. 


A. WESSELS COMPANY, 
7-9 West 18th St., New York. 


Ghe CookK’s 
Decameron. 


A Study in Taste. 
By Mrs. W. G. WATERS. 


Cont ining over two hundred 
recipes for Italian dishes. 


I2mo, $1.00. 


BRENTANO’S 


NEW YORK. 


MODERN PALMISTRY. 


This new book, containing 160 pages, Is written 
by Ina Oxenford, one of the greatest authorities 
| on this interesting subject. It gives instructions 
how to be a Palmist and full instructions how to 
read the hand. It contains 66 illustrations and a 














16-page complete index. All who are interested 
| in this subject should buy this book. Price, 
bound in cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. Sold 
by all booksellers ent by mail, postpaid 
to any address, on rec xt of price. Address J. 5S 
Ogilvie Publishing Company, 57 Rose St., } Y 
To Authors: We want MSS, for books. Fic- 
tion, History, Religions, or Juvenile Large 
Royalties to writers. We will bring you before 
the public and make money for you Mutual 
Publishing Co., 156 Sth Av., New York. 
Typewriting specialty Mrs 
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» 2 Wall st 
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A Shakespearian Classic 
Ié you do not ow a complete Shakespeare, cr 
if you own a complete set and the Notes are not 


no Critical Comments, or no Helps to the study of the plays, send 
us your name and address and six cea(s in stamps to pay postage, 
and we will forward to you an elegantly printed copy of 


“ SHAKESPEARE, THE MAN” 


by Walter Bagehot. This brilliant 
booklet of nearly 100 pages. 
gravure plate representing a scene from one of the plays, a colored 
plays. We make this offer to enable us to give you some informa 
tion regarding the best Shakespeare ever published, and it is made 
only to reliable men and women. 
cents in stamps to pay postage. 


The University Society. 78 Fifth Ave., New York. 


clear, if there are no satisfactory Glossarics 


and gnique ossay makes : 
With it we will send a fine photo- 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
foe] 
History and Biography. 
Up to and Including Thursday Afternoon: 


CAVALIER AND PURITAN IN THE DAYS OF 
THE STUARTS. Compiled from the Private 
Papers and Diary of Sir Fichard Newdigate, 
Second Baronet, with xtracts from Manu- 

















script News Letters Addressed to Him Be 
tween 1675 and 1689. By Lady Newdigate- 
Newdegate. With a portrait. 12mo. Pp. 
XV. -367 New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co, 2.50. 

A DIARY OF THE SIEGE OF THE LEGA- 
TIONS IN PEKING DURING THE SUM 
MER OF 1900. By Nigel Oliphant. Preface 
by Andrew Lang. 1i2mo. Pp, ix.-227. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50, 

COLONIAL FIGHTS AND FIGHTERS, Stories 
of Exploration, Adventure and Battle on 
the American Continent Prior to the Wat 
of the Revolution. By Cyrus Townsend 
Brady. WDlustrated. 8vo. Pp. xiil.-341 New 
York: McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.20. 

LIFE ON THE STAGE Personal Experiences 
and Recoliections By Clara Morris i2mo. 
Pp, xiv.-398. New York: McClure, Phillips 
& Co, $1.50 

TALKS WITH GREAT WORKE By Orison 
Swett Marden [ilustrated, t portraits 
12mo. Pp. xi.-335. New York: T. ¥. Crowell 


& Co. $1.50. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY, OUR 
PRESIDENT. By mn Lioyd 
Pp. 39. New York: f. H. 
(Pamphlet.) 

A LIST OF MAPS OF 
brary of Congress, 
Works Relating to Cartography. 
Lee Phillips Pp, 1,138 Library of 
gress, Division of Mans and Charts, 
ington: Government Printing Office. 

THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. By 
R. A. Alger With maps. S8vo. Pp. vi 
New York: Harper & Brothers, $2.50. 

THE LORE OF CATHAY; OR, THE INTEL- 
LECT OF CHINA By W. A. P. Martin. 
Illustrated. &8vo, Pp, 480. New York: F. 
H. Revell & Co. $2.50. 

LINCOLN’S FIRST LOV E By 

Wright. With frontispiece. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. $1 

BLICATION OF THE 

PENNSYLVANIA. Series in History. 


MARTYRED 
Lee 16mo. 


Revell Company. 





the LI- 
List of 
By P. 

Con- 
Wash- 


AMERICA In 


Preceded by a 


Gen. 
-465. 


Douglas 
Chicago: 


Carrie 
16mo. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
No. 1, 


Pl 


The Revolutionary Movement in Pennsyl- 
vania, 1760-76, By Charles H Lincoln 
Folio. Pp. 300. Philadelphia: Ginn & Co. 
Paper. 

WOMAN IN THE GOLDEN AGES. By Amelia 
Gere Mason. &8vo. Pp. 206. New York: The 
Century Company. $1.80. 

CAREERS OF DANGER AND DARING By 
Cleveland Moffett. Svo. Pp. 419. New York 
The Century Company. $1.80. 

LITTLE PILGRIMAGES AMONG THE MEN 





WHO HAVE WRITTEN FAMOUS BOOKS 


By E. F. Harkins. Illustrated. 12mo. Pp. 
332. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 

THE HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF 
ROMAN POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS By 
Frank Frost Abbott. 12mo. Pp. viil.-437 
Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.60 

Poetry, Music, and Art. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF POETRY. By Frances B. 

Gummere &vo Pp. ix.-483. New York: 








The Macmillan Company 

AT THE SIGN OF THE GINGER JAR. Some 
Verses, Grave and Gay. By Ray Clarke Rose 
16mo. Pp. 185. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co. $1. 

SONNETS AND SONGS. By Mary M, Adams. 
12mo. Pp. xi.-167. New York: G. P, Put- 


nam’s Sons. $1.50. 
FROM THE HILLS OF 
Songs, and Other Poems. by 


DREAM 
Fiona 


Threnodies, 
Macleod, 


Narrow 16mo Pp. 145, Portiand, M« 
Thomas B. Moser. 
SONGS OF MY VIOLIN. By Alfred L. Donald- 


son. 12mo. Pp. viii.-66. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, $1.50. 

MEMORIES OF A MUSICAL LIFE. By Dr. 
William Mason. Tall i2mo Pp. xil.-296. 


New York: The Century Company. $2. 
THE LUTES OF MORN. A Collection of Lyrics 
on Oriental Themes. By Clinton Seollard. 5q. 
folio. Pp. 64. Boston: Alfred Bartlett. $1.50. 
HARVARD LYRICS AND OTHER* VERSES 
Being Selections of the Best Verse Written 
by Harvard Under Graduates Within the 
Last Ten Years. Selected by Charles Liv- 


ingston Stebbins. 12mo. Pp. x.-148. Boston: 
L. C. Page & Co, $1. 

GRAND OPERA IN AMERICA. By Henry C. 
Lahee. Illustrated. 12mo. Pp, vi.-348. Bos- 
ton: L, C. Page & Co. $1.50. 

A HISTORY OF AMERICAN ART. By 
Sadakichi Hartmann. 2 vols. 12mo. Pp. 
about 825 rer vol. Boston: L. C. Page & 
Co. $4 per set. 

INTO THE LIGHT. By Edward Robeson Tay- 
lor. Smatl folio San Francisco: D. P. 
Elder and Morgan Shepard. 75 cents. 

A GAGE OF YOUTH. Lyrics from the Lark 


Nar- 
Small, 


By Gelett Burgess 
vill. -56. Boston: 


$1. 


and Other Poems. 
row 16mo. Pp 
Maynard & Co. 





Out-of-Door Books. 

KINGS OF THE ROD, RIFLE AND GUN. By 
Thormanby. Illustrated. 2 vols. 8vo. Pp. 
viii.-668. New York: E,. P. Dutton & Co. $7. 
WILD LIFE NEAR HOME. By Dallas Lore 
Sharp. 8vo. Pp. 357. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. $2 net. 


WOODLAND AND MEADOW. By W. I. Lin- 
coln Adams. Folio. Pp. 122. Lllustrated, 
New York: The Baker & Taylor Company. 


Fiction. 


FOR LOVE OR CROWN, A Romance by Arthur 
W. Marchmont. Tilustrated. 12mo. Pp. 353. 
re York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
1.50. 

SOME WOMEN I HAVE KNOWN. By Maar- 
tens Maartens. 12mo. Pp. vii.-222. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. (Advance sheets.) 


THE WAGE OF CHARACTER. A Social Study. 
By Julien Gordon. 12mo, Pp. 272. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. (Advance sheets.) 


THE TEMPTING OF FATHER ANTHONY. By 
George Horton. 12mo, Pp, 246. Chicago: A. 
c. McClure & Co. 

THE ORTHODOX PREACHER AND NANCY; 
Being the Tale of the Misfortunes of * Mints. 
ter Who Tried to Do as Jesus Would; 
of Ministerial Life as ItIs. By the hey Ma 


gee Pratt. 12mo. Pp, 191. Hartford, Conn.: 
wy as Magazine Company. (Advance 
sheets. 


THE LAST REBEL. By Joseph Altsheler, 
12mo. Pp. 210. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. 


SHACKLETT, The Evolution of a Statesman. 
By Walter Barr. 12mo. Pp. vili.-882. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co, $1.50. 


THE DEVASTATORS. By Ada Xambridge, 


ine Pp. 326. New York: D. Appleton & 

‘o. $1. 

DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION. | By 
Stephen Henry Thayer. 12mo. Pp. 241. New 
York: The Abbey Press. §1. 


TOM BEAULING. By Gouverneur Morris. 16mo. 
+s ie New York: The Century Company, 
1 

CIRCUMSTANCD, _By 8. Weir Mitchell. 12mo, 

, New York: The Century ne, 

$ . 


GENTLEWOMAN OF roe sLums. Being 


the Autob' hy of Charwoman 
Chronicled nnie Wakeman. ‘Dlustrated: 
ie . xb . Boston; L. C. Page & Co, 
AGER OF Dal- 
rH ynite, 12mo. ete New. York; Ab- 
bey 


nur 2 WABHINGZON SXrentEyCns As me 





Sees. ot Letters Her 

Sea, Pek Sn | EE 
THE eS Su. 

New York: A. soe ale 

; 1 c | ie 


THE MACGREGORS. By Marshall Home. 12mo. 














Pp. 285. Chicago: Scroli Publishing Com- 
pany. 

LOVE'S QUICKSANDS. By_ Virginia Ditmar 
i2mo. Pp. vi.-178. New York: F, Tennyson 
Neely Company. 

ANNIE DEANE. A Wayside Weed, By A. F 
Slade, 12mo. Pp. 376. New York: Brentano's 

THE RED CHANCELLOR. A Romance. By Sit 
Wiliam Mahnay, Bart. 12mo. Pp. vill.-303. 
New York: Brentano's 

TIME AND CHANCE. A Romance and a His- 
tory: Being the Story of the Life of a Man. 
By Elbert Hubbard. 12mo. Pp. vii.-462, New 
York: G. P, Putnam's Sons. $1.50. 

GOD SAVE THE KING! By Ronald Mac- 
Donald, 12mo. Pp. 354. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. $1.50. 

MRS. WIGGS OF THE CABBAGE PATCH. By 
Alice Caldwell Hegan, 16mo. Pp. 153, New 
York: The Century Company. #1. 

THE VICTORS. A Romance of Yesterday Morn- 
ing and This Afternoon By Robert Barr 
12mo. Pp. ix.-567. New York: Frederick A 
Stokes Company. $1.50. 

ITURBIDE. By Dr. John Lewin McLeish. 12mo 
Pp. 166. New York: The Abbey Pres A 
UNO WHO jy Elizabeth Stoughton Gale 
White, 12mo. Pp. 245. New York: The Abeby 

i’ress. $1. 

THE MAN WITH THE RAKE By Marior 
Beveridge Lee. 12mo. Pp. 281. New York 
The Abbey Press. $1.25 

THER OUTCASTS By W. A. Fraser 12mo 
Pp. 138 Illustrated. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sone. $1.25. 


THE QUIBERON TOUCH A Romance of the 
Days When *‘ The Great Lord Hawk« was 
King of the Sea. By Cyrus T. Mrady 12mo. 


Pp. vili.-410, New York: D Appleton & Cc 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD C \ LMADY 
A Romance By Lucas Malet 12mo Pp. 
vil. -G87 New York Dodd, Mead & C 
$1.50. 

LOVE IDYLS. By S. R. Crockett. 12mo. Pp 
iv.-315, New York Dodd, Mead & Co 
$1.50. 

AS ITHERS SEE US By Perey Vere, (J. T. 
Huddle.) 12mo. Pp. 177. New York: The 





Abbey Press. $1. 


QUO WARRANTO. By Henry Goodacre. 12mo0 





Pp. xvi.-257. New York: The Abbey Press. $1 

UNCONSCIOUS COMEDIANS By Caroline 
Duer. 12mo. Pp. 316. New York Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50. 

LETTERS OF TWO. By James Hampton Lee 
12mo. Pp. 146. New York The Abbey 
Press. $1 

THE VAN DWELLERS. A Strenuous Quest for 
a Home. By Albert Bigelow Paine. 12mo. 
Pp. iv.-191 New York J. F. Taylor & 
Co 75 centey. 

A MODERN ABPOLOS. By Robert McIntyre. 
Pp. 372. Cmeinnati: Jennings & Pye. $1.50 

Books for the Young. 

MOTHER GOOSE IN PROSE. By L. Frank 
Baum. Illustrated by Maxfield Parrish. Pp. 
265. Cloth, quarto Chicago: The George 
M. Hill Company. $1.25. 

AMERICAN FAIRY TALES. By L. Frank 
Baum Illustrated. 12mo. Pp. 224. Chi 
cago; The George M. Hill Company. 75 
cents 

BOYS OF OTHER COUNTRIES. By Bayard 


New 
of 


edition, to which is added 
Animal Nature."’ illustrated. 


Taylor, 





. V.-166. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, $1.50, 

DREAMS. By Olive Schretner.” Folio. Pp. &2. 
Fast Aurora, N. Y.: The Roycroft Shop. 

A FRIGATE’S NAMESAKE. By Alice Balch 
Abbot. 12mo. Pp. 204. New York: The 
Century Company. $1 net 

KIDS OF MANY COLORS. By Grace Duffie 
Boylan and Ike Morgan Folio Pp. 156, 
Chicago: Jamieson-Higgins Company. (Two 
copies.) 

AN _ALPHABET OF BIRDS. By Gertrude 
Keeley, With illustrations. Folio, Chicago: 


Jamieson-Higgins Company. 
ALPHABET OF WILD F 

Gertrude Keeley. With illustra 

Jamieson-Higgins C ompany. 


AN 





Chicago: 
JINGLEMAN JACK His Pictures and Rhymes 
of the Callings, the Crafts, and ithe Trades of 


the Times. By James O'Dea, Illustrated. Large 
folio. Akron, Ohio: The Saalfield Publishing 
Company, $1.25. ’ 

THE OWL AND THE WOODCHUCK. (CWith 
a Few Others.) A Song Story. By W. H. 
Neidlinger. With pictures by Walter Bobbett. 
8vo. New York and Chicago: Rand & Mc- 
Nally Company. 


ONE CHRISTMAS EVE AT ROXBURY CROSS- 


ING. By Kathryn Wallace. 12mo. Pp. xi.-50. 
New York: The Abbey Press, 

OLD KING COLE'S BOOK OF NURSERY 
RHYMES. Folio. Pp. 100. Colored illustra- 
tions. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.75. 

THE WOOD PIGBONS AND MARY. By Mrs. 
Molesworth. Illustrations. 12mo. Pp. 192, 


London and New. York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.25. 

MISTRESS BRENT. A Story of Lord Balti- 
more’s Colony in 16% By Lucy Meacham 
Thruston. [lustrated. 12mo. Pp. 352. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. 

THE CAPTAIN OF THE SCHOOL, 
Robinson. Illustrated. 1l2mo. Pp. 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. 

HIGH SCHOOL DAYS IN HARBORTOWN, By 
Lily F. Wesselhoeft. Illustrated, 12mo, Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co, 





By Edith 
258. Bos- 


LASSIE. By_the author of ‘' Miss Toosie’s 
Mission. i16mo. Pp. lf Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 

INGLENOOK TALES. Elght volumes. ‘‘ When 


the River Rose,”’ by Jane Ellis Joy; ‘' Ruby, 
Pearl, and Diamond,’’ by Emma 8. Allen; 
“The Little Maid of Doubting Castle,”” by 
Mary EB. Q. Brush; “* Rosy Posey Mission,”’ 
by Louise R. Baker; “* Tommy iy” by 
J. C. Cowdrick; ‘‘ Beppino,’’ by F. B. Clark; 
‘“‘The Upstairs Family,’’ by Mrs” “oO. W. 
Scott; ‘The Minister’s Twins,"" by Frank 
E. Graeff. 12mo. Illustrated. Boxed. New 
York: Eaton & Mains, $3 per set. 
March 
Bos- 


OLD BALLADS IN PROSE. By Eva 
Tappan. Illustrated. 12mo. 228. 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.10, 


THE YOUNGEST GIRL IN THE SCHOOL. By 
be’ —— Illustrated. 12mo. Pp. ix.- 
$1.50 So Sins ork: The Macmillan Compaay. 





Miscellaneous, 

THE ART OF BUILDING A HOME. A Col- 
lection of Lectures and Illustrations by 
Barry Parker and Raymond Unwin. &8vo. 
Pp, 133. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $3.75, 

FRIENDSHIP. Narrow 12mo. Pamphlet. Quo- 
tations on Friendship. San Francisco: D. 
P, Elder & Morgan Shepard. 

THE NEED OF THE TWENTIETH  maat > a 

By John R. O’Rorke. 12mo. Pp. A 

per read before the Social pidbee Club, 
Rew York, April 27, 1901. (Pamphbiet.) New 
York: Press of L, H. Storkey. 

TALKS BETWEEN TIMES. @y Margaret EB. 

Sangster. 12mo. Pp, 151. Iltustrated. New 


York: American Tract Company. 75 cents. 
THE MEDITATIONE & AND SELECTIONS FROM 
THE PRINCIPLES OF RENE D RLES, 


1650.) Translated for the fae a | texts 
{i86. John Veitch, with preface, ot cute 


mal titles, &c,’ 12mo, 3 
§ “ urt Pubitehing Company. 


cago: The 
Paper, 36 cen! 
101 SANDWICHES. Compleat by Pf" B, South- 


Sisco: as Thier & Morgan’ Shepard, 50 
cen 
TH Borgusgn, tam, Cloth Pb 
‘Whensils Cloth. eT Res vo 
by = Spe = sap A or 
and 
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TO BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 


KING MONMOUTH: © 


Being a history of the career of James Scott, “ Th2 Protestant Duke By 
With 14 photogravure portraits and over 80 illustrations by the auth¢ or. 
$6.00 net. 


N. B.---Uniform with the same 





Allan Fea, 
D.:my 8vo. 


zuthor’s “ The Flight of the King.” 


In a lengthy and highly appreciai.ve review, The London Athnaeum sys: 

‘In this book Mr. Allan Fea gives fresh and abundant evidence of the minute 
research and indefatigable industry which secured a warm welcome for his 
former work, ‘ The Fiight of the King.’ We find the same enthusiasm of relevant 
detail, the same resolve that no stick or stone shall be passed over, which ean 
claim the’ remotest connection with his story, the same wealth of pictorial iilus- 
tration. . . What he has really set. himself to do he has done, as heretofore, to 


ex 


cellent effect.” 











The Poets of the Younger Generation 


Py William Archer. With 33 full-page by Robert 
Bryden, Demy 8vo, $6.00 net. 


A Critical Survey of Modern Poe's ani Their Work. 


portraits, after wood enyravinags 
4 g 





Mr. Leonard Courtney (in The London Daily Te legraph) says: “In a series 
of delightful essays Mr. Archer succeeds in hitting off the peculiar traits and 
the individual characteristics. . . The very sharpness and clearness of the 
critic 5 estimate only adds to the interest with which we peruse the result.” 

The London Daily Chronicle says: “ The thoughtful, thoroughgoing, and con- 
scientious volume is full of sound criticism, of good sentenee and well pro- 
nounced, He considers the work of thirty-three of our younger poets, and ccn- 
siders it with a particularity and nicety of judgment ‘such as is rarely be- 
stowed nowadays upon the criticism of any but the classical poets of our litera- 
ture. . - In short, the volume is a treasure-house of well-argued criticism, no 
less than a collection of much admirable and some little-known poetry. It is a 
book to interest and profit every cne who has a taste for the study of poetry 
and poetic methods.” , 
(eer mew x rare ome 





FLOWERS OF PARNASSUS SERIES. 


Under B. Money-Coutts. 


general editorship of F. 
Cloth, 50c 


net; Leather, net. 


WUolames Already Oat: 


Demy 16mo (514x4% inches.) 


75e, 


Vol, I. Gray’s Elegy and Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College. Ilius- 
“ , trated by J. T. Friedenson. 
Vol. If, The Statue and the Bust. By Robert Browning. Illustrated by Philip 
a Connard ; 

Vol, IIT. Marpe ssa. By Stephen Phillips. Illustrated by Philip Connard 

Vol. IV. The Blessed Damozel. By Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Illustrated by 
4 Percy Bulcock. 

Vol. V. The Nut-Brown Maid. A New Version by F. B. Money-Coutts. Il- 
rod lustrated by Herbert Cole. . 

Vol. VI. A Dream of Fair Women. By Alfred Tennyson. Illustrated by Percy 
e J Bulcock. ‘ : 

bey VII. A Day Dream By Alfred Tennyson. Illustrated by Amelia Bauerle. 
ol. VIII, A Ballade Upon a Wedding. By Sir John Suckling. Illustrated by 
- . Herbert Cole ; 
vee. I. Rubaiyat of Omar Khayy4im. Rendered into English Verse by Ed- 

ward FitzGerald. Illustrated by Herbert Cole. 
Volume for Next Week: 
Vol. X. The Rape of the Lock, By Alexander Pope. llustrated by Aubrey 
Beardsley, , 

ne ae To Be Followed Shor'ly By: 

Vol. XI. Christmas at the Mermaid. By Theodore Watts-Dunton. Illustrated 
. 2 by Herbert Cole. 

Vol. XII. Songs of Innocence. By William Blake. Illustrated by Geraldine 


Morris. 
Other Volumes in Preparation. 





HORACE AT CAMBRIDGE 


By Owen Seamin. 
humorous verse, 


12mo, $1.25 net. This ts a re-issue of a favorite volume of richly 








FROM THE HEART OF THE ROSE. 


Letters on things natural, things serious, things frivolous. By Helen Milman, (Mrs. 
Caldwell Crofton,) the author of ‘‘In the Garden of Peace” and “ Outside the 
Garden,”’ etc. With photogravure portrait of G. F. Watts,R.A. 12mo, $1.50 wet. 








Handbooks of Practical Gardening 


Under the general editorship of Harry Roberts. Iilustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, each 
$1.00 net. 


Volume Already out: 

THE BOOK OF ASPARAGUS. With sections also on ¢ Yelery, Salsify, Scor- 
zonera, and Leakale. By Charles Iiot, F. R. H. S., Lecturer on ‘Horti- 
culture to the Cornwall County Council. Together with a chapter on 
their Cooking and Preparation for the Table, by the Editor. 

“Gone on = oe ae Sa SE. With a special chapter on the 

n Greenhouse. y J. C. Talack, F. R. H. &., 26 } ner 
at Shipley Hail y Cc r_lac H. 8., Head Gardener 
Week: 


Volumes for Nex! 
BOOK OF THE GRAPE. By H. W. Ward, F. 
To Be Followed Shortly By: 


Vol. IV. THE BOOK OF OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS. By Harry Roberts, au- 
thor of ‘“‘ The Chronicles of a Cornish Garden.” 


JOHN LANE, © ETH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK. 


Vol. I. 


Vol. IL. 


ol. II. THE R. H. 8. 











BOOKS BY 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


President of the Vnited States. 


NEW EDITION—READY TO-DAY. 


THE STRENVOUS LIFE. 


**I wish to preach, not the doctrine of ignoble ease, but the doctrine of the stren- 
uous life, the life of toll and effort, of labor and strife.’’ — 


A collection of Mr. Roosevelt's most im- ; * The Two Americas,’ delivered at the 

rtant essays and addresses, from the | formal opening of the Pan-American 
Exposition in Buffalo, and his other re- 
cent addresses on “ Manhood and State- 
hood,” ‘' Brotherhood and the Heroic 
Virtues,” and “ National Duties.” 12mo, 
eloth binding, 225 pages, $1.50. 


HERO TALES 
From American History 


Written with Senator Lodge, 


Stories for boys and girls recountin 
famous deeds in American history. Full 
of inspiration, i2mo, illustrated, 


pages, $1.50. 
Sold Everywhere. Published by 


THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK. 


irst one of which—his speech before the 


Hamilton Club of Chicago, April 10, 
1899—the volume takes its name. To 
this new edition, now ready, there have 
been added Mr. Roosevelt's speech on 


RANCH LIFE 


And the Hunting Trail 


Dlustraea by Remington. 


The standard book on the subject—a 
of nal experience and ad- 
vent uperbly illustrated. Royal 


8vo, 


3 





































































































[JOHN ANDERSON, JR. 








AUCTIONEER OF LITER- 
ARY PROPERTY. 










20 West 30th St., New York. 






Sale of an 
Exceedingly Choice Collection 
of 


PRINTS 


MAINLY FROM PRIVATE SOURCES. 


Evenings of October 30-31 
November |. 







































SALE OF PRIVATE LIBRA- 
RIFS A SPECIALTY. 











NEW AND CHEAP EDITION 
GRANT ALLEN’S 


LINNET 


The N. Y. Herald says: ‘‘ The best ro- 
mance ever written by Grant Allen."’ 
Cloth 81.50; paper 50c. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK CO., N. Y. 








!OUSE PLANS. 


100 NEW Hi PLAN 


under the tithe ‘‘ George Pal- 
liser’s Modern Buildings,’’ 
and contains one hundred 
new plans (1901,) all up to 
date, and giving full details 
of building all kinds of 
houses costing from $500 to 





$20,000. Every one thinking 
of building should order this 
book, as the hints and helps it gives are invalua- 
ble. 120 pages, 11x14 inches. Paper cover, $1 
Cloth bound, $2 Sent by mall postpaid to any 


address on receipt of price by J. 8. Ogilvie Pub- 
lishing Company, 57 Rose St., New York 


BOOKS When calling, piease ask for 
AT. Mr. Grant. 
° Whenever you need a book, ad- 
LIBERAL dress Mr. Grant. 


buying books 


DISCOUNTS , Before write 


or quotations. An assort- 
nent of catalogues and special slips of books at 
reduced prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 
23 West 42d St. - - «= « New York 
Mention this advertisement and receive a discount, 


BY GEORGE MOORE, $1.50, 


SISTER TERESA 


The Story of the Private Life of a 
Beautiful Woman. 










J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
BEFORE GOING TO THE Just 
PAN-AMERICAN GET Ready. 


ATIN AMERICA, 


By HUBERT W. BROWN of 
Mexico City. Illustrated. $1.20 net. (Postage 12c.) 
The wonders of the Exposition will be doubly 
appreciated if you read this. 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers. 


BRENTANO'S BOOKS 
AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES 
NOW AT 5:7&9 UNION SOUARE 
PS CEE” 
l4TH_ANO_ ISTH STREETS 













20 NIBLO’S Price, 
illustrations COMPLETE 1.50. 
Marginat | PALMIST. | For sale 
References. [A- Mackel & Co. by all 
4 Pages Index. } x ¥ "City "N’ y. | Booksellers. 








« — oe ————— - as 


AN EXTRAORDINARY BOOK. 
A POWERFVL ROMANCE. 


THE HISTORY OF 
SIR RICHARD CALMADY., 


A FRANKLY REALISTIC STORY. 
TRAGIC IN INCIDENT. 


Fiander’s Widow 
By M. E, FRANCIS 


(Mrs, Francis Blundell), Author of 
Duenna of a Genius,’’ etc. $1.50. 


‘* The 











Wanted—Dictionary of Classical and Foreign 
Quotations by F. Russell Harvey, Zola Pub. 
Co., Ironwood, Mich.; Dictionary of Foreign 
Phrases and Quotations, by H. P. Jones, Lip- 
pincott, Phila., 1900. L Box 128 Times. 


Typewriting Manuscripts a Specialty. 
MISS L. E. SMITH, 
1,301 Havemeyer Bldg., 26 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


Beoks bought “in Davia’ 
35 W. 42d St. 








Bookstore, 
Write for Catalogue. 











STILES'S | DIARY. 
Famous Manuscript Records Now 


First Published—Light on Colo- 


nial an « Revolutionary Life* 

“= TUDENTS of American man- 
ners and history, and of the 
early days of Yale and Harv- 
ard, Princeton and Dart- 
mouth have long known of 
the existence of this remark- 
able collection of memoranda, 

correspondence, and daily records of life in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
but no attempt has been made until now 
to put it within the reach of students un- 
able to examine it in its original form. That 
the editing has been intrusted to so careful 
a scholar as Prof. Dexter is cause for satis- 
faction. The diary is published, with nu- 
merous old prints and a great collection of 
manuscript sketches, maps, &c., in Presi- 
dent Stiles’s handwriting. The annotations 
by Prof. Dexter are in every case illumi- 
nating. 

Dr. Stiles in his day, when President of 
Yale, was regarded as “the most cultured 
man in New England.” His mind was a 
vast storehouse of knowledge. He began 
his diary when thirty-eight years old, while 
settled over the Second Congregational 
Church in Newport, R. L., in 1769. Almost 
daily entries occur fram that date down 
through the period of preparation for the 
Revolutionary War. They reflect with great 
clearness the daily spread of the feeling 
against England's King. With the out- 
break of the war Dr. Stiles cast himself on 
the side of the patriot party, and during 
the entire war his diary is packed with 
discussions of the daily news that reached 
him, of the state of mind of the country, of 
the daily incidents at Newport, Boston, 
New York, and elsewhere through the Colo- 
nies.. The vast array of first-hand informa- 
tion relating to the country at this period 
will be of great value to historians. Not 
only did Dr. Stiles visit the American 
camps personally, but he wrote down in- 
terviews with many leading military men, 
with sketches of forts, battles, and march- 





ing routes. 
In 1777 he was called to the Presidency of 


Yale, and from then until 1795, when he 
died, he filled his notebooks with the 
minutiae of college life, besides jotting 


interest that came to 
Princeton, other 
On many pages are his 


down everything of 
him from Harvard, 
colleges of the day. 


and 


private opinions of leading men of the day. 
His crammed with t&cts re- 
garding his contemporaries. 

All through the three volumes 
lows the intellectual development of 
a thing that becomes of absorbing 
interest us proceeds, He is 
religious enthusiast, theologian, 
pher, scientist, literary critic, and omnivo- 
rous devourer of knowledge. The diary 
reflects as in a mirror the daily search 
for truth of a learned scholar of the eight- 
century. Quaint and old-fashioned 
enough his observations, studies, and ex- 
periments appear to-day. The lead plumbs 
he let down from his attic window to assist 
him in astronomical work, his naive reflec- 
tions on a comet that shot across the sky 
at night, his careful gathering of personal 
observations of the great darkness that 
feil upon the earth in 1762, the curious and 
elaborate attention that he gave to un- 
cases of sickness that came under 
his observation, his experiments in medl- 
cine, his painstaking study of the phe- 
nomena of dreams, his discussions with all 
kinds of visitors on the particular forms 
of religion and manners which they prac- 
ticed—all this is odd enough to readers of 
to-day, yet show the remarkable mental 
alertness of the man and his unceasing 
reaching for scientific truth. 

As a patriot Ezra Stiles takes a place in 
the forefront among the men of his time, 
As early as 1770 he wrote concerning the 
permission granted by Rhode Island to 
British troops: ‘‘ This Concession seals the 
Death of American Liberty.” Later he 
jooks forward to a national life for Amer- 
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Feb. 18, 1773.—* * * The Ministry dread 
she Population of New England and want 
io break up their religious and political 
principles. * * * But two ‘Things will sur- 
vive the general Shipwreck. 1. American 
Liberty. 2. Congregationalism. Both are 
attacked with great Vigor. * * * But 
when America shali come to the Ages of 
Maturity, 1. e., when a Territory of 6 or 
s0u miles square shall have become peo- 
pied, it will (L prophecy) be found that 
gngtish America, especially the Old Terri- 
tory of New England, will become an [nde- 
pendent State, and above Three Quarters 
vi the Millions that inhabit it will be found 
Presbyterian or Congregational: and that 
in gereral in all future Ages the Puritans 
wilt make the bigger two thirds of all 
English America. ~ * * it will be easy 
{00 years hence to give the name New Eng- 
jand to all the Original Territory from 40 
deg. northward, and to declare a Primacy 
to the Congregational or Presbyterian Ke- 
ligion, 

Aug. 5, 1774.—News by the Western Post 
that the King has given his Assent to the 
accursed two Acts for Abolishing the Mass- 
achusetts Charter, &c. Thus ail Species of 
American Liberty is now struck at. We 
now take our leave of—-& turn our Eyes 
fHopes and Expectations to the Supreme 
King of the Universe. 


The diarist. received the news of the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence 
with rejoicing: 


July 13, 1776, Mr. Channing returned from 
Newport & Bro't the Congresses Declara- 
tion of Independency dated at Philad. the 
fourth day of July Instant. This I read 
at Noon, é& for the first time reallized In- 
dependency. Thus the Congresses have tied 
a Gordian Knot, which the Parlt will find 
they.can neither cut, nor untie. The thir- 
teen united Colonies now rise Into an Inde- 


*THE LITERARY DIARY OF EZRA 
STILES. 1768-1795. Edited by Professor 
Franklin Bowditch Dexter of Yale University. 
Three volumes. 8vo. Illustrated. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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nt Republic among the Kingdoms, 
tes & Empires on Earth. 

The progress of the war filled Dr. Stiles, 
at his quiet retreat at Newport, with the 
most intense patriotism. He followed the 
movement of the armies during the fighting 
period with ciosest attention, jotting down 
memoranda as given to him by word of 
mouth by Generals, minor officers, and pri- 
vates, figuring the comparative advantages 
of the enemy and the patriots and Keeping 
the Hsts of injured and killed in every en- 
gagement. Particularly full fs his dally 
account of the days just after Lexington, 
reciting as it does the recollections of eye- 
witnesses a week or two after the occur- 
rence. He went to the American camp at 
Cembridge. 

Sept. 11, 1775. Last Monday I set out for 
the Camp & arrived there Wednesday, 6th 
Inst. After Dinner I rode to Head Quar- 
ters at Cambridge—visited General Put- 
nam, took a cursory View of the Encamp- 
ment, & lodged at Revd Mr. Turrell’s uet. 
i2 of Medford, so as to be without the 
Camp. Next Morng Rev. Mr. MclLintock, 
Chaplain of the New Hampshire Forces, in- 
troduced me to General Sullivan and car- 
ried me through the Camp on Winter Hill. 
The Works are Astonishing. * * * Then 
we waited upon his [Excellency General 
Washington, who recelved us very politely 
& invited me to Dinner. After visiting Col- 
lege, now converted into Barracks, we went 
to the Meetinghouse at VI. o'clock. Here 
{ prayed with the Central Brigade. * * * 
There are some Boys and Worthless Fel- 
lows in the Army. The rest of the Army 
were robust, hardy, brave men, the flower 
of New England. 

The first two volumes of this veritable 
mine of information are packed with even 
more important incidents, which it is im- 
possible here even to attempt to refer to. 
The collegiate side of this remarkable man 
is quite as interesting. He was offered the 
Presidency of Yale on Mept. 17, 1777. After 
several pages of argument as to the Amer- 
ican defenses at New York he writes of 
his election: 

Sept. 17, 1777 * * * My e'ection to the 
Presidency of Yale College is an unexpected 


and wonderful ordering of Divine Provi- | 
dence. Not that it has been talked of for 
years past, but I thought my Sentiments 


(on the government of the college and re- 
ligious vicws) made it impossible that I be | 
elected. * * * £o that I have no more 
resolved in my Mind whether I am quali- 
fied for such an office than for that of a 
prime Minister or a Sultan: or whether I 
should on the whole be desirous of it, con- 
sidering the Smaliness of the Salary, and 
the great and complicated Difficulties & 
Labors which attend it. An hundred & 
fifty or 180 Young Gentleman Students is 
a Bundle of Wild Fire, not easily con- 
trolled & governed—and at best the Diadem 
of a President is a Crown of Thorns. 

He sent his final letter of acceptance to 
Fellows of Yale April 18, 
the sent him 
which to make the journey: 


June 5, 1778. At noon arrived here (New 
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port) two Carriages from New Haven a 
Caravan & Waggon sent by the Corporation 
of Yale College to remove my *Yamily: 
with a Letter from the Corp. of 26th ult. & 
4) Dollars for Travellg Expences. The 
Caravan is a neat Carriage for 4 persons. 

oD I freed or liberated my Negro Man 
Newport, about aet. 30 Settled all my Af- 














fairs, & myself, & seven children set out | 
in two Carri s for New Haven. One was 
a Covered Waggon which carried four 
jeds, 3 large Boxes & 4 Children, setting 
out at X%4 A. M.; the other was a neat gen- 
teel Caravan; which was suspended upon 


steel springs as.a Coach & carried myself 
& % children, setting out VI P. M. I paid 


all my debts Portsmo & had some money 
left. The Congress havg been very liberal 
to me & my family. This day I visited & 
took leave of ubout 60 families, parting 
kindly & affectionately. 

15. At Mr. Lalwins Shewsby Reckoning 
£7.12. Have now on hand 290 Dollars. At 


Worcester } 
rowed 1 Doll 


ilk Punch 10s, qt Rum 14s-bor- 

Dined at a private house Mr 
Sargeant’s in Leicester @s, £1.4. Spencer 
4s, ©. Beer ts. Punch P. M. I Doll. 

In 1778 Yale consisted of three professors, 
three tutors, a Steward, butler and beadle, 
and 30 seniors, 31 juniors, 33 sophomores, 
and 29 recentes, (freshmen,) a total of 132. 
The diary is full of the daily routine of the 
college from 1778 to 1795, and it pictures 
the way students lived and studied and the 
difficulties of the position lucidly. In 
March, 1782, he had to deal with a consid- 
erable insurrection of the students: 

26. This evening about 20 or 25 Scholars 
went into a great Tumult & Riot, In Con- 
tempt of a public Judgment & Punishment 
inflicted In the Chapel for Damages done 
to the Hall and Buttery. Upon which they 
collected in a body tor the Demolition of 
Old College. 

27. At Eveng Prayers in a very full 
Chapel three ot the Scholars were expelled. 

20. At Morning Prayers another Scholar 
expelled. And at Hveng Prayers 12 others 
rusticated, admonished & otherwise settled 
the Affair for the Present. It has been a 
very distressg affair to me. 

30. College settled—but not to my Mind. 
I think we were not quite severe eno’ last 
Eveng. The minds of Scholars were highly 
wro't up to Expecta of great punisht. Our 
great Mildness towards the last I fear has 
disserved Government. We should have 
rusticated half a dozen, & this would havo 
given Scholars a Conviction of Resolute & 
Firm Discipline. 

Gen. Washington was visited and corre- 
sponded with on the state of the country. 
President Stiles read an address to him 
when he passed through New Haven in 
1789. The man's eminence as a scholar 
and patriot attracted distinguished visitors 
to him when they passed through Connecti- 
cut. He received Talleyrand, Steuben, and 
scores of other celebrities, corresponded 
with Jefferson, franklin, Burr, Adams, the 
Presidents of Harvard and Princeton, and 
others. An interesting letter from Frank- 
lin ts dated March 9; 1790, a month before 
he died. It was written to Dr, Stiles in an- 
swer to that gentleman's request for a 
statement of his belief. 


You desire to know something of my Re- 
ligion. . {t is the first time I huve been 
questioned upon it. But I do not take your 
Curtosity amiss, & shall.endeavor in a few 
words to gratify it. Here is my Creed. I 
belleve in One God, Creator of the Uni- 
verse; that he governs the World by his 
Providence. That he ought to be Wor- 
shipped. That the most acceptable Service 
we can render to him, is doing good to his 
other children. -That the Soul'of Man ts 
immortal, and will be treated with Justice 
fn another Life, respecting its Conduct in 
this. These | take to be the fundamental 
Principles of all sound Religion, and I re- 
gard them as you do, in whatever sect I 
ameet with them. 

As to Jesus of Nazareth, my Opinion of 
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In this interesting volume Dr. Hoppin 


describes four notable epochs in 


the 


world’s art—the periods of Italian Relig- 
ious Painting, Greek Sculpture, French 


Gothic Architecture, 
Raphaelitism. His aim has been to poi 


and English Pre- 
nt 


out new beauties in what the world has 


consented to call beautiful. 
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whom you particularly desire, I think the 
System of Morais & his Religion as he left 
them to us, the best the World ever saw, or 
is likely to see; but I apprehend that it 
has received various corrupting changes: 
and I have with most of the present’ dis- 
senters, in Engld, some Doubts as to his 
Divinity; tho’ it is a Question I do not dog- 
matize upon, having never studied it & 
think it needless to busy myself with it 
now, when I expect soon an Opportunity of 
knowg the Truth with less Trouble. I see 
no harm however in its being believed, if 
that Belief has the good Consequence as 
probably it has of makg his Doctrines more 
respected & better observed espy as I do 
not percelve that the Supreme takes it 
amiss by distinguishg the Believers, in his 
Govt of the World, with any particular 
Marks of his Displeasure. I shall only add 
respectg myself that havg experienced the 
Goodness of that Being in conducting me 
prosperously thro’ a long Life I have no 
doubt of its Continuance in the next, tho’ 
without the smallest Concelt of meriting 
such Goodness. 


Ezra Stiles was a scholar rather than a 
literary man. There is lacking in his Diary 


of Great English Classics, as Milton’s | the literary finish that was shown in Tim- 


othy Dwight’s “ Travels in New England 
and New York.” Nor does it present a 
connected narrative. It was intended by its 
writer to be a storehouse of records per- 
taining to contemporaneous life and man- 
ners. As such it has great importance 
among early American private documents. 
It is weightier, for instance, than Samuel 
Sewall's “ Diary, 1673-1729,” 
less valuable either in its historical refer- 
ences or its private annotations. While it 
has the introspectiveness of Jonathan Ed- 
wards's “ Diary, 
in other respects. 
ene 


Aguinaldo.* 


The Filipino agitator is not yet a negligi- 
ble quantity, and Samar is a stern re- 
minder of his power to cause variations in 
the path of the star of empire, so that Mr. 
Edwin Wildman’'s “ Aguinaldo" is a sea- 
sonable book. It is also trustworthy, for 
the writer, a brother of the lamented Con- 
sul General, belongs to one of those Ameri- 
can families in which intercourse with the 
Orient is common, and knowledge of Bast- 
ern character passes from father to son, 
so that he has the large tolerance of alien 
races as yet strange to the American 
mind. Therefore, although he declines to 
receive Aguinaldo as a Washington or as a 
Metternich, he does not regard him as an 
Arnold or an Ananias. He takes him as he 
is, as a Mestizo blending the qualities of 
the Tagalog and the Chinese; he does not 
even impute to him the viciousness which 
observers detect in every possible mixture 
of races, and although he does show the 
Filipino's instability, he does not treat it 
racial, but as individual. The book is 
partly a biography, partly a history of the 
war with Spain, and of the subdual of the 
insurrection as far as Aguinaldo is con- 
cerned, and only lacks an index to be very 
valuable. Even with nothing more elabo- 
rate than a private index scribbled on the 
end leaves, it is very useful. 

Mr. Wildman begins with an exposition 
of the state of the archipelago at the in- 
ception of the rising of 1896, and although 
he is not especially captious in regard to 
Spanish rule, he condemns the friars as 
severely as the South American clergy 
were condemned in a lecture before the 
Catholic Summer School a few years ago. 
Perhaps an old Spanish colony is peculiar- 
ly insalubrious for the sacerdotal virtues. 
Aguinaldo as a Malay; a Malay wearing 
an Anting—Anting or talisman, a Malay 


| belonging to Kalaastaasen Kagalangalang 


Katipunan, his smattering of degenerate 
Masonry and his veneer of European learn- 
ing do not give him a white man’s ideas, 
any more than they give him a white skin. 
Much of the printed eloquénce published 
under his name, proclamations, inflamma- 
tory letters, correspondence with American 
Generals, is the work of a precious syndi- 
eate of scoundrels whose voice is still for 
war, they themselves hovering at a safe dis- 
tance. He is deliberately impassive, the- 
atrical, savage on occasion, and as truth- 
ful as the mandarin from whom he claims 
descent; he is a good military organizer 
and drill master, he is influential with his 
own people, and he now seems to be act- 
ing for American interests. How long this 
last agreeable phase will continue no pre- 
dictions are made. With regard to the much- 
discussed alliance with the Admiral and 
the Consul General at Hongkong, Mr. Wild- 
man agrees with his countrymen, Such 
slight links as existed were forged during 
the early days after Manila Bay, when no 
one in the eastern hemisphere dreamed of 
prolonged occupation. They were rudely 
and permanently broken, as soon as it was 
decided that the States should hold the 
islands, and everything came under new 
conditions. The point is not too delicate 
for Malay comprehension, but easily lends 
itself ta the purposes of the demagogue, 


brown or white. 
The account of the hostilities not yet 


closed is condensed, but clear, and is com- 
bined with descriptions of what was going 
on in the towns, and almost equally biend- 
ed of incidents that seem stolen from a 
Gilbert opera and actions that ought to be 
in a Kipling story. The grim truth that 


Americans are dying daily and that Amert- 
can treasure is daily wastéd because of the 


antics of the Malay, is not kept in the 
background, and neither are the Filipino 


wl | proclamations with their comical keness 
‘ to-similar’docuntents issued in South Af- 


rica. The adcusafions of savdke, cruelty, 
the prophecies of Immediate retirement, the 
assertions of defeat, disease, disorder, of 
lack of support at home, and of dissension 


in the army abroad are so entirely Boer- 
like that one t# almost ready to- belteve 
that'there ts a Roer-Filtpino literaty syndi. 


TAGUINALDO: By Edwin “Witaman. Post, 


* 371. - Boston: 
icrkros, lishing ny. $1.00. : 


which is much | 
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| a 


} ence 


| fled by statute, 
it surpasses that volume | 


cate. In his early nantes 2a Mr. Wikiman 
gives biographies of the heroic Rizal, Pardo 
de Tavera, Arellano Mabini, Paterno, and 
other leaders, and many of Aguinaldo’s 
speeches and dispatches are printed at 
length. Portraits of many insurgents and 
pictures of scenes in the cities and on the 
field illustrate the book, which is well 
bound in a simple fashion, It is written for 
adults, but children too old to take their 
history sugar-coated will enjoy it as much 
as their elders, and as it is they upon whom 
the final settlement of the Filipino prob- 
lem will devolve they should be encouraged 
to read it. They can hardly be 
in examining newspaper accounts 
tinguish between the work of the Ameri- 
can journalist and of the syndicate of 
newspaper ‘writers maintained at Hong- 
keng by the Filipinos. Mr. Wildman, the 
truth being within his own personal knowl- 
edge as Vice Consul at Hongkong and 
war correspondent in the archipelago, 
knows the truth and has no reason to con- 
eeal or to garble it. 


to dis- 
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Woman and the Law.* 


volume, which does not c! 
to rank among the legal works of refer- 
has a distinct and almost unique 
p in fits department of literature. It ts 
a gnition of the awakening conscious- 
American women of their heritage 
and modi- 


This little 


ness of 
in the common law as amplified 
and of the gradual and gen- 
erally favorable change which is 
place in their legal condition. Its object is 
to sketch in outline the present legal stalus 
of American women, and it is especially in- 
tended for the assistance of those who, 
club work, have occasion to discuss the 
practical phases of the progress of women 
and measures for the genera] betterment of 
their condition. The subject is viewed from 
sociological standpoint, recognizing 
series of relations and sub-relations i 
integration of society. It does not see 
absurdity of making ‘“‘every woman her 
own lawyer,"’ but aims rather to make it 
apparent that in the definition and protec- 
tion of her rights she cannot safely follow 
her instincts but needs good advice at 
every turn. It may be said in passing that 
the legal disadvantage of women more often 
grows out of their overweening confidence 
in what they regard as the eternal equi- 
ties, which leads them to act on their own 
judgment, than from any other cause. It 
is difficult for the average woman who 
seeks to do right to realize that her in- 
stincts are not infallible and that equity 
is not an abstract principle but the balanc- 
ing of interests which are sometimes in 
conflict. In the work before us emphasis 
is laid on the fact that the body of the law 
relating to women is not a r’ rid code, but 
rather an expression of a living and wel- 
fare-developing social institution. 

The legal status of American women is 
defined chiefly in the constitutional and 
statute law of the several States. The doc- 
trines of ease law are but little touched 
upon, as their appreciation would require 
more legal knowledge than the reader is 
expected to possess. General statements 
are made wherever practicable, but where 
legislation is specific and in the several 
Siates diverse, as in the case of divorce 
laws, the statutes are considered sepa- 
rately. 

There are four sy etme of law relative to 
women, which together determine her legal 
status. These are: (a) The body of the 
common law of English origin, which has 
been to a great extent adopted in this 
country as a framework for American ju- 
risprudence; (b) The principles of equity 
jurisprudence, which have ever refused to 
accept the rule of the common law denying 
to the ‘‘feme covert” a substantial legal 
personality; (ec) The civil law, a reminis- 
cence of the Spanish and French oecupation 
of parts of our territory, traceable to the 
era of Justinian; (d) American statutes, 
careless of the historical development of 
the law and feflecting the needs of a young 
nation impaitent of tradition and moved to 
the enactment of laws by impulses born of 
& more or less intelligent recognition of lo- 
cal conditions. 

To harmonize as well as possible these 
“streams of tendency" moving in lines 
sometimes divergent, sometimes converg- 
ent, and never quite parallel, was a deli- 
eate and difficult task, but it was con- 
scientiously undertaken, and has been as 
well performed as the scope and limitations 
of the work admit of. It is not contre- 
versial, and does not take sides on any 
moot question. Its purpose is distinctly 
educational Certain facts strike the 
thoughtful reader with especial force; the 
almost complete development of the icgal 
individuality of married women in the 
United States, the chaotic condition of our 
divorce laws; the extent to which American 
women have been given the elective fran- 
echise, ond the recent development of a 
body of law relative to the employment of 
women, their hours of labor, &c. The gen- 
eral divisions of the work are, briefly, (1) 
Domestic relations, (2) Property relations, 
(8) Public relations. For the purpose in 
view the work is admirable. It is clear, 
terse, and interesting, and the intelligent 
woman reader will find it usefully cdu- 
cational. 
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A new edition of Boswell's “ Life of Sam- 
uel Johnson,” which has been prepared in 


three. yolumes . Mesars. J. M. Dent & Co. 
‘of London, ol sbe. oe «ae in America 


by McClure, Philltps Co. The volumes 
are illustrated by ~ aa Herbert Railton. 
There fs a Umfted large-paper edition, a 
special feature of which ts'a series of thirty 
) yure portraits of Boswell, Johnson, 


and contemporaries, 
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OCTOBER 18 19. 1901. 


NEW BOOKS WITH NEW THEMES 


Six Volumes of Widely V Varying Scope— 
A Memoir, an Autobiography, a 
Notable History and ihree 
New Popular Novels. 


This week the keynote is d/- 
versity. All the books are good 
Only they are different. 
he memoir and autobiography 
have already been approved over 
two contirents, the history is the 
definitive account of its period, 
and the three novels stand first 
in their field. One of them is the 
best selling book in America. A 
word, then, of the book of me- 
moirs, 


The Martyrdom 
of an Empress. 


It has created both here and 
abroad little short of a sensation. 
The Sz. James s Gajeltie (Lon- 
* Never in ole course 


revealed.” It is of course the 
story of the martyred Empress 
Elizabeth. In connection with 
it, we want to call attention to a 
second book by the same author, 


The Tribulations 


of a Princess. 
This is the autobiography of 


the anonymous author of the 
“Martyrdom of an Empress.” 
It is a splendid story of the life 
of a young woman of noble birth, 
brought up in the midst of court 


intrigue, 
cA * 


Now a word about the new 
volume of history, 


The Spanish-American 
War, 


| by General Russell A. Alger. 

It is just the kind of authori- 
tative and comprehensive . work 
one would expect from the Sec- 
retary of War. But it is far 
from being a mere compilation. 
The personal element is there. 
So are the facts. But it is bigger 
than facts and personalities, Itis 
history. It reads like a romance. 
It is the one thorough and com- 


prehensive estimate of the period. 
co ee © % > > 


The novels to be mentioned 
this week are three in number. 
They are 


Fiood Tide, 


by Sarah P. McLean Greene; 


Cardigan, 
by Robert W. Chambers, and 


The Right of Way, 


by Gilbert Parker. 
Of these it is only necessary to 
say that they have lost nothing 
in becoming prosperous. The 
English critics cannot say 
enough of the book. The Out- 
look says: “‘The Right of 
Way’ is the right stuff — ro- 
mance the royal.” ‘The “Daily 


Chronicle: “Curt, vivid and 
graphic. The love story un- 


questionably interesting and pa- 
thetic.” This is the English ver- 
dict. It completely sustains what 


ok ca ~ * * 


7” 


our own critics have already said. 


eee Se 


The Martyrdom of an|The Spanish-Ameri- 
War. 2.50 net. 


‘The Tribulations of al Card’gan. 1.50. - 
Right of Way. 
1.50, . 
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The Publishers’ Annual Subscription Offer of 


THE YOUTH! 
COMPANIO 


Gives Reasons for Subscribing at Once for the 1902 Volume. 
See Offer Below. 


Illustrated Prospectus Presenting an Unusually Attractive Program 
for Each Week’s Issue of 1902 sent with Copies of the Paper, Free. 
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New 
Subscription 


Offer for 1902 


Every New Subscriber who will mention this publication or cut 
out this slip and send it at once with name and address 
and $1.75 will receive: 


FREE-—All the issues of The Companion for the remaining 
weeks of r1gor. 

FREE — The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Numbers. 

FREE—The Companion Calendar for 1902, lithographed in 
twelve colors and gold. 

And The Companion for the 52 weeks of 1902,— more than 200 
stories, 50 special articles, anecdotes, etc.,— from 
now until January 1, 1903, for $1.75. 
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